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It’s built to take your mind off the economy. 


Some cars have a way of remind¬ 
ing you that the cost of living is going 
up. Like every time you pull up to a 
pump for gas or into a garage for 
service. 

At Peugeot, we make a car that's 
engineered to keep your cost of living 
down. The Peugeot 504. 

A bigger fuel tank doesn’t 
mean better mileage. 

Unlike cars that give you the illu¬ 
sion of economy with a bigger fuel 
tank, the Peugeot 504 gives you the 
reality of an ellicient four-cylinder 
engine that gets about 21 miles to the 
gallon in our wagon.* 

And about 24 miles to the gallon 
in our sedan.* 

But we also build a car that 
doesn’t burn any gas at all. 

The Peugeot diesel. 

It uses fuel that costs around 6* 1 
a gallon less than unleaded regular 
gasoline.** 

And it gets about 30 miles to 
every gallon it uses. 

But there’s more to economy 
than good mileage. 

There’s the cost of upkeep. And 
there again, our four-cylinder engine 
is a blessing. 

When you tune it up, it needs 
fewer spark plugs than a six or an 
eight. And less oil. 

Our diesel engine practically 
never needs tune-ups because there’s 


practically nothing to tune up. 

No spark plugs, no points or con¬ 
denser—not even a carburetor. 

About ail that we recommend 
you change are the engine oil every 
1.500 miles, and the glow plugs every 
100,000 miles. 

But that’s not all you have to 
change less often on a Peugeot. 

Our shock absorbers are designed 
and built for a long life of hard 
knocks. 

And our Michelin steel-belted 
radial tires are built to far outlast 
ordinary bias ply tires. 

We even put a warning light on 
the dash to tell you when you need a 
brake job—before it becomes a big job. 

Every part is inspected, 
every car is tested. 

Every single part of every 
Peugeot is inspected at least once 
after it’s made. Safety related parts 
are inspected three times. 

And practically every part is 
stamped or signed by an inspector. 

Every transmission 
is tested in a sound¬ 
proof booth by an in¬ 
spector who has his 
hearing tested every day. 

And every single Peugeot 
is test-driven before it leaves the 
factory. Not one in every 50 cars, 
but every single car. 

The result is a car that’s put 
through 46,000 quality checks. And 


that’s so well put together, even the 
hub caps are bolted on. 

Our wagon isn’t just a 
squared-off sedan. 

The Peugeot wagon was designed 
from the ground up to be a wagon. 

That’s why it has two coil springs 
over each rear wheel instead of just 
one. A solid rear axle. And a roof 
that’s higher in back than in front for 
easier loading. 

We also give you rack-and-pinion 
steering. A rear window defroster. 
Fully reclining front seats. And child¬ 
proof rear door locks. 

And because we believe you 
should spend some lime with a car 
before you spend your money, we 
give you a 24-hour Trial. 

The Peugeot 504. It may not take 
your mind completely off the 
economy. But it sure can make the 
economy easier to take. 



'Baird on DIN 70030 Furl Mileage Tut. Actual mileage will depend on driving conditions and how you drive. 
"Federal Energy Administration, Energy Information Center — {Sept. 1974). 24-hour Trial at participating dealers only. 


© 1975 Peugeot. Inc. 
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To the3,000,000 
people who started 
smoking this year* 


Despite all the arguments against smoking, one simple fact remains. 
Last year, three million people started to smoke. 

This year, the criticism will continue. And next year, too. But after all is 
said and done, another three million people will probably start smoking. 

Maybe the people who criticize smoking should stare the facts in the 
face. Then they might recommend that if you’ve decided to smoke, but are 
concerned about ‘tar’ and nicotine, you might smoke Vantage. 

Vantage offers smokers the rich, tobacco flavor they’ve come to 
appreciate. With a substantial cut in ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

So if you’re one of those smokers who is now deciding between high 
‘tar’ and nicotine cigarettes that taste good, and low 
‘tar’ and nicotine cigarettes that taste like nothing, 
you might appreciate Vantage. 

Because Vantage is both high in flavor and 
low in ‘tar and nicotine. 

That's why so many people who have 
smoked for many years have switched ^ 
to Vantage. 

And that’s why, if you’ve just / 

started to smoke this year, we suggest you 
try Vantage yourself. 


VANTAGE 

|||M E M T H 


FILTER 

lli: 

0.7 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



nicotine ' . 


. 


Filter: 11 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. Menthol: 11 mg. "tar", 
0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report OCT.74. 





Saving his life 

shouldn’t take your life savings. 
Here’s what we’re doing about it. 



We’re providing sound insurance 
policies to see you through the 
catastrophic costs of serious ill¬ 
ness. 135 million Americans are 
already protected. But more 
should be done. We want to join 
hands with the health profession 


and government todo things none 
of us can do alone. Create com¬ 
prehensive health insurance pro¬ 
grams for everyone, including 
protection against catastrophic 
illness. Set up procedures to re¬ 
strain hospital and medical costs. 
Expand services for maintaining 


good health. And provide quality 
care for the poor and disadvan¬ 
taged. Much has been done, we’ll 
help do more. For more informa¬ 
tion,writeto the Health Insurance 
Institute, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017. 


America’s 900,000 

Life & Health Insurance People. 

What were doing makes a difference. 


One in a series from the Life and Health Insurance Companies of America 
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22 Soccer Is 
Now an In Sport 

The pro game has come indoors, six 
men to a side on hockey rink-size pitch¬ 
es bounded by boards oft which play¬ 
ers bounce both the ball and them¬ 
selves. The result: such furious action 
that substitutes must be inserted ev¬ 
ery tew minutes and more goals are 
scored than you have fingers. 

by Tex Maule 


14 Wave Hello to the Future 



The departments 


Pat Fitzsimons won the L A Open to join the 
crowd ot kids chasing Jack and Johnny 

by Dan Jenkins 


10 Scorecard 58 Track & Field 

44 Radio/TV 60 Boxing 


18 The ’Cats Got Out of the Bag 

'Bama had all but wrapped up the SEC when 
Kentucky's Kevin Grevey left it grievin' 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 


46 College Basketball 75 For the Record 
52 Squash 76 19th Hole 

54 Hockey 

Credits on page 75 


20 Green Machine with Six Gears 

The Celtics had transmission trouble on 
the road, but they've got the spare parts 

by Pat Putnam 


30 Run, Seaver, Run 

The Mels' Tom Terrific and the rest ot the 
cast spring Pack into animaliun 

Photographed by Walter looss Jr. 

36 Big Frog, Very Small Pond 

At 70. Henri LaMothe is making a splash, 
belly-whopping into 12 inches ot water 

by Edward Hoagland 

62 Czeching on the Huchen 

An mdetatigable angler pursues a mighty 
fish in the icy tributaries ot the Danube 

by Clive Gammon 


Next Week 

LUUKINU AHbAD to Augusta is Lee Elder, 
the first black to qualify for the Masters. But 
he has had 10 months since the Monsanto to 
get ready and that has created problems for 
him, says Jerry Kirshenbaum. 

FIVE FACES OF EVE: These days the woman 
athlete is not always sure whether she should 
be ruthless or relaxed, Pat Jordan pays a 
visit to Penn State where a hockey coach gent¬ 
ly admonishes. "Fight, Ladies, Fightl" 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


It did not seem all that unusual when 
Stair Photographer Walter looss Jr. re¬ 
cently appeared in the office only hours 
after marrying Evelyne Faase, a former 
model from The Netherlands. The un¬ 
conventional and unexpected make 
looss (rhymes with gross) what he is: 
very cool, very hip and very profession¬ 
al. Two examples of his work are the 
L.A. Open coverage on page 14 and the 
Spring Training essay on page 30. 

“Walter likes to do things in a dif¬ 
ferent way.” says Jim Cummings, a for¬ 
mer apartment mate and a photogra¬ 
pher himself. The differences include 
approach, for looss is one of the last 
photographers to arrive at an event and 
one of the most meagerly equipped 
when he gets there. "I lose my edge if I 
sit around waiting,” he explains, “and 
I never carry more than two cameras, 
because mobility is the key. If I can get 
to a spot before anyone else. I'll get the 
unusual picture others will miss.” 

In his 13 years working for SI, looss 
has produced 85 covers, some of our 
finest action shots, notable essays and 
not a few controversial pictures, includ¬ 
ing those in the recent bathing suit 
issue. 

looss was born 31 years ago in Tem¬ 
ple, Texas, but did most of his growing 
up in East Orange, N.J., where he in- 



IOOSS: HIP, FLIP AND PROFESSIONAL 


terrupted stickball games to take his 
first sports action pictures. Now he and 
his wife and their foxhound Waldo live 
in a spacious apartment on Manhat¬ 
tan’s Riverside Drive, where plants and 
scenic photographs abound in an effort 
"to bring the outdoors indoors." He is 
keenly interested in music, not unusual 
for the son of a bass player who toured 
with Benny Goodman. When he trav¬ 
els he is never without his tapes, and at 
home he has six recorders, two turn¬ 
tables, two amplifiers, a mixer and some 
600 albums and singles. Now and then, 
in fanciful flights as Soul Foot or Mr. 
R & R, looss will simulate radio pro¬ 
grams in which he plays music and con¬ 
ducts interviews with visitors to his stu¬ 
dio: Henry and Nancy, Roy and Trig¬ 
ger, King Faisal. 

This breezy approach to life has 
helped him get close to such ordinarily 
aloof people as Karecm Abdul-Jabbar 
and Dick Allen, and even hyperactive 
Lee Trevino was so at ease during a cov¬ 
er session that he dozed off. looss* con¬ 
comitant ability to work hard and skill¬ 
fully has gained him assignments to 
illustrate various books, among them 
Walt Frazier's Rockin' Steady: a Guide 
to Basketball .C Cool , a natural for this 
super loose, super hoop fan. 

Walter insists that “photography is 
the only thing in life I do not compro¬ 
mise on. If I’m covering a big game I’ll 
go to bed early the night before. I stayed 
out late once to take a debutante to see 
Smokey and the Miracles, but never 
again. I wound up getting the cover but 
it was an accident.” 

The apparent paradox—flip person¬ 
ality, serious worker—is perhaps best 
explained by Associate Editor Roy 
Blount Jr. “We were supposed to meet 
Dick Allen at Santa Anita to see him 
with his horses,” Blount says, “but we 
were lost for half a day. Some people 
might have been worried but not Wal¬ 
ter. I think he liked it. If you know 
you’re going to be ready for the viv¬ 
id moments, you can enjoy the idle 
ones.” 
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Tryout 
for the varsity 



The Marines 
are looking fora 
few good men. ' 



Call 800-423-2600, toll free, for more information. (In California, call 800-252-0241.) 





"My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 

Smashing idea: we also offer mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling. 






BMK1AIK 

by JIM HARRISON 


A WRITER LOSES HIS WAY IN CLOUDS OF 
THEORY ABOUT THE BERMUDA TRIANGLE 

Years ago, when I was an unemployed car¬ 
penter in a small town in northern Michi¬ 
gan, the otherwise sensible owner of a gas 
station slipped me a book with a conspir¬ 
atorial look in his eye. I shoved it in my coat, 
assuming it was naughty, but when I slipped 
it out at the tavern I saw it was called Char¬ 
iot* of the Cods? At first I misread "Gods" 
for “Gobs," and assumed it would be about 
some sailors on a riotous shore leave in an¬ 
cient Rome. No such luck. The book insist¬ 
ed that there was evidence that we had been 
visited by extraterrestrial beings who left 
marksof theirjourncy in dozens of locations, 
especially in Peru. 

I admit I am gullible, being a poet with 
scarcely a hard fact in my brain. But I balk 
at outright nonsense unless it is meant to be 
funny or a con or hype. Now my credulity is 
being pushed by yet another book in this lin¬ 
eage called The Bermuda Triangle, by Charles 
Berlitz of the family of language whizzes 
(Doubleday, S7.95). We may presume Ber¬ 
litz to be an intelligent man the jacket says 
he knows 30 languages though his com¬ 
mand of English is less than elegant. 

The book examines various explanations 
of the disappearance of ships and planes in 
a roughly triangular area off Florida, span¬ 
ning Bermuda, the Bahamas, Cuba. Puerto 
Rico and the Florida Keys. This is a well- 
known and puzzling phenomenon that has 
been investigated by the Navy and Coast 
Guard. Some ships have returned to report 
strange experiences in The Triangle, but 
many simply vanished. Included is an ac¬ 
count of the flight of five TBM Avenger tor¬ 
pedo bombers that disappeared on a routine 
run out of Fort Lauderdale in 1945 and of 
the Marlin Mariner with a crew of 13 that 
searched for them. It also disappeared with¬ 
out a trace. Dozens of other equally mys¬ 
terious examples arc given. 

The first half of the book is fascinating 
reading, dealing as it docs simply with the 
facts. Unfortunately, the second half is a 
hodgepodge of time warps, UFOs, strange 
lore of the deeps and the myth of Atlantis, 
not omitting the Edgar Cayce notion that 
an ancient civilization left a giant "crystal" 
deep in the ocean which, through the forces 
of antigravity and magnetism, plays havoc 
with navigational equipment. 

Maybe. I suggest we set Berlitz adrift out 
there in a dinghy with a 10-year supply of 
damp, damp soda crackers so that he may 
test these theories. END 
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PUTSOMETHINGTO NIBBLE 
INT0Y0UR TACKLE BOX 
THAT ISNT FOR THE FISH. 



There aren’t many vending machines 
in the middle of a lake 
.And you've got enough to cany already 
without lugging a lot of snacks along. 

Well, there is a snack that fills you up 
without filling up your boat. Slim Jim. 

It s a chewy meat stick that really 
satisfies the kind of appetite you get 
from l>eing outdoors 
Because it’s light and easy to carry, 
Slim Jim is also great for hunting, 
camping, backpacking. boating. or 
any time you re huiTgry. anywhere. 

Get it at your grocer's. In mild, 
spicy, pizza, bacon, or salami 
Then, while you're waiting for a 
nibble, you can be having one. 


ALITTLELESSTHANAMEAL. 
A LITTLE MORE THAN A SNACK. 


GET 
NONET 
AT NO 
RISK. 

(Call 800-621-8200 toll-free) 

See how this new monthly 
magazine can help you save hun¬ 
dreds, maybe thousands, of 
dollars on car and life insurance, | 
home maintenance, food pur¬ 
chases, taxes, investments. We're 
so sure you'll want to keep 
MONEY coming each month that 
we'll be glad to nave you sample it 
at no risk. Just call 800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302). Order 
12 issues at the special rate of 
$6.95 —$2.05 less than the 
basic subscription rate. 

If MONEY doesn't deliver 
ideas worth money in the bank, 
write cancel on your bill. And keep 
your first issue free. You can't lose. 
So call right now! 

Moncy/Time G Life Bldg./ 

541 N. Fairbanks Ct./Chicago. Ill 60611 



WREIN 

THEPEOREfldfeBUSINES 
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An Offer You 
Can Refuse 

"Give away what you have . . . 
and come follow me, Jesus 
said The young man who ac¬ 
cepts this offer and becomes a 
Warianist brother or priest will 
find a rewarding life in a religi¬ 
ous community. For informa¬ 
tion write 

Brother Stan Matthews S M 
University of Dayton 
Dayton OH 45469 








If you’d like to go to the 

76 Summer Olympics and save hundreds of dollars, too, 

join the club. 


N ow the first thing you’re 

going to need is tickets. No 
problem. The Montgomery Ward 
Auto Club has been named the 
exclusive U.S. ticket agency for the 
'76 Summer Olympics in Montreal. 
We are providing ticket application 
forms at all 2,300 Montgomery 
Ward retail and catalog stores in 
the country. But for our members 
were publishing a full schedule of 
events in our next club magazine, 
so you'll be able to make your 
selection early. 

Now, what's that about saving 
all that money? Read on. You see, 
our club is one of the finest auto 
clubs in the country, and we really 
can save you hundreds of dollars. 
Whether you go to the Olympics 
or not. 

T o begin with, our club costs less 
than most other auto clubs, 
only $2.25 a month. 

We also offer free room reser¬ 
vations and 10% discounts on 
select hotels and motels across the 
U.S. This alone could save your 
family $50 or more on a long trip. 
Like going up to Montreal. 




several more dollars there. 

There are other ways you can 
save. If you should need to rent a 
car anywhere in the U.S. (except 
Tennessee), we’ll get you a 20% 
discount from Avis or National. 
This could easily save you more 
than $50 in just a couple of weeks. 


A nd we’ll even throw in a lot of 
k peace of mind, at no extra 
charge. $5,000 of all-risk, no exclu¬ 
sion accidental death and dismem¬ 
berment insurance. 

So we think you’ll agree that 
our auto club drives a pretty easy 
bargain. And if you want to be a 
member, all you have to have is a 
Montgomery Ward Charg-all credit 
card. It is easy to apply. And free. 

S o join our club. Save all that 
money. And if you want to go 
to the '76 Summer Olympics, only 
Montgomery Ward can handle 
your order for tickets. 

A complete schedule of events 
and ticket order blanks will be in 
our next club magazine. After May 
15.1975, they’ll also be available at 
all Montgomery Ward facilities. You 
can use the coupon below. 

Bon Voyage! r/j 



Naturally, w r e offer emergency 
road service and towing protection 
from the bottom of Mexico to the 
top of Alaska. If something happens 
along the way, we'll pay up to $30 
every time it happens. 

W e'll also literally draw a 

map for you. Well show you 
where to stay and dine, where the 
money-saving shortcuts are. Save 


Dick Cremer, President 
Montgomery Ward Auto Club 
535 West Chicago Avenue. 21-S 
Chicago. Illinois 60607 
Sirs: 

□ Please send me a membership application for the Montgomery Ward Auto Club. 
I am already a Ward Charg-all customer. 

□ Please send me a credit application form so I can become a Ward Charg-all 
customer. And also send me an application for the Ward Auto Club. 


□ 


I don't wish to join the Montgomery Ward Auto Club, but I am interested in 
attending the '76 Summer Olympics in Montreal. Please send me further 
information. Enclose 25C for handling and postage. 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS- 
CITY_ 


M2 
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by FRANK DEFORD 


PETER SHAFFER S 'EQUUS' CELEBRATES THE 
HORSE AS AN AWESOME PAGAN IDOL 

When considering the adolescent crush on 
horses, many of us tend to think of young 
girls —National Velvet. With his new Broad¬ 
way play, Equus, the British writer Peter 
Shaffer obliges us to examine the possibility 
that these beautiful, enthralling animals may 
bewitch men as well. 

Shaffer s drama focuses on a young man 
named Alan, who in the midst of his urban 
environment develops a deep love of horses. 
The boy is "a modern citizen for whom mod¬ 
ern society doesn't exist,” and horses become 
mythic creatures to him. In a demented mo¬ 
ment, after unsuccessfully making love to a 
girl in a stable, he is convinced the horses 
are staring at him accusingly, and he puts 
their eyes out. Shaffer plays too much with 
the old chestnut that crazy people are really 
sane and sane people insane, but nothing in 
the whole play struck me so much as his psy¬ 
chiatrist’s final bittersweet assessment of the 
young man's future. Alan's sanity will only 
be regained, the psychiatrist believes, when 
he transfers his affection to a more normal 
object—a motor scooter, and then a car— 
when at last a horse is merely something "to 
put the odd 50 pence on.” 

Shaffer is right on the button. We don't 
think people are at all crazy if they go ba¬ 
nanas over an automobile, which may be a 
large part of our problem today. The road 
to hell is paved—period. And the horse, be¬ 
cause his function has been usurped by the 
automobile, is seen only in distant, imper¬ 
sonal profile, as in crossing a finish line, num¬ 
bered. We modern citizens never peer head- 
on into those coal-black eyes that seem to 
hold the depths of eternity the ultimate 
thing that drives Alan cuckoo. Those eyes. 

The playwright has based his work on a 
bizarre episode that actually happened with 
a boy and horses. But it occurred to me that 
our popular culture leaves all young boys 
with a wish, a centaur wish if you will, for 
being one with a horse. Roy Rogersand Trig¬ 
ger, Gene Autry and Champion. When we 
were kids, these, not the Yankees or 49crs, 
were our first teams. Then Emiliano Zapata 
and his great white stallion in romantic his¬ 
tory, Robert E. Lee and Traveller in real his¬ 
tory. Everywhere, the man and his horse. We 
never think of the man and his car unless he 
is killed in it. 

It is all very easy to laugh about the cow¬ 
boy's love of horse instead of lady, but since 
that is one distinct choice all of us little boys 
have, maybe it really isn't a laughing mat¬ 


ter. A woman literary agent told me not long 
ago, "It's awful. All you American hetero¬ 
sexual males have no passion." At the race¬ 
track, it often seems that horseplayers are 
not just angry at the little men who get to 
ride horses, but also jealous of them. They 
scream at jockeys in a more personally abu¬ 
sive way than at other athletes. With the 
economy demanding that cars serve our 
gaudy fantasies less and less, and more and 
more be built just as vc-bickles, as they are 
known in the Army, there may soon be more 
Alans among us. Maybe the horse is going 
to make a comeback, trauma-wise anyway. 

I don't think for a moment that this is what 
Shaffer wanted us to ponder—or even imag¬ 
ined that anyone would. He was writing a 
psychological why-done-it, not moonlight¬ 
ing as a P.R. man for horses. Still, even 



though I had some strong reservations about 
Equus as drama, Equus as theater is fasci¬ 
nating—and largely because of the horses. 
They are portrayed by actors dressed plain¬ 
ly, in pants and sweaters, with high slanted 
clogs and stark bird-cage horseheads- And 
yet, with only this simple costuming, the ac¬ 
tors absolutely portray horses, performing 
amazingly cquinclikc movements. Certainly 
not since Zero Mostel turned into a rhinoc¬ 
eros before our very eyes, simply by roaring 
and posturing as rhinos do, have we seen any¬ 
thing on Broadway like the animals of Equus. 
Special praise must go to a handsome young 
actor from Kansas named Everett McGill, 
who plays the lead horse. I have bet on hors¬ 
es who performed less like horses than Mr. 
McGill. end 
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A different magazine 
for different folks? 

You bet! 

SOUTHERN OUTDOORS is Ihe only 
magazine totally devoted to Southern 
sportsmen. You won't read about grizzly 
bear hunts in Alaska or trout fishing in 
Japan. But. you'll get plenty of fact-filled ar¬ 
ticles on your area — the area you're most 
interested in. 

You'll read stories that'll improve your 
skills, tell you where to go for the best ac¬ 
tion, save you time and money; direct you to 
best hunting and fishing spots in your state: 
and much more! 

There'll be lots of informative stories 
on freshwater fishing, including tackle and 
tactics. And. there'll be plenty of saltwater 
action too. Plus, every issue has special 
sections covering shooting, boating and 
"where to go." 

Whether you're a fisherman and/or 
hunter, you'll find up-to-date information in 
SOUTHERN OUTDOORS on "where to go 
and "how to do it" once you arrive. A year's 
subscription is only $7.00. And, as a 
Southern Outdoorsman you'll receive six 
big issues plus two special bonus books — 
annual reports on hunting and fishing in the 
South. 

So. don't delay. Fill in the form below 
and mail it along with your check today. 
And. if you're not completely satisfied with 
Southern Outdoors we'll gladly refund your 
money! 


Southern Outtkxrn* 12C17 

Subscribers Application 
P.0 Box 3543 

Montgomery. Alabama 36109 
Please enter my subscription to Southern Outdoors 
i understand I will receive six big issues o! Southern 
Outdoors plus two bonus issues on fishing and hunt¬ 
ing I understand it 1 am not completely satisfied you 
will promptly refund my money 

Enter my subscription for: 

12 months—$7 00 24 months—$13 00 

36 months—$19 00 

(Please add S2 00 a year for subscriptions outside 
continental U S A. and Hawaii) 

Dues enclosed Bill me 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State 

Zip _ Phone 

Signature_ 








Ltilled by ANDREW CRICHTON 


THE BOYS OF 'MINYSR 

If all National Hockey League playoff se¬ 
ries under the new, extended format go 
the limit, the final championship game 
will be played on May 29. possibly in At¬ 
lanta. 

SCHOOL AND SPORT 

It has become something of a tradition 
for school boards faced with lough bud¬ 
getary decisions to single out athletics for 
the supreme sacrifice. The threat to do 
away with extracurricular sports unless 
the taxpayers support a balanced educa¬ 
tional program and such other enriching 
activities as band and theater generally 
brings them around to the board's point 
of view. 

Eventually, this probably will be the 
outcome in San Francisco, where the 
board recently voted 6-1 to remove S200,- 
000 from the budget and cancel spring 
varsity competition for senior and junior 
high schools in basketball, swimming, 
fencing, golf, and track and field. As is 
true in most such cases, the issues are not 
clearcut. Most of the S200.000 was tick¬ 
eted as overtime pay for coaches, who 
were accused by former board chairman 
Dr. Eugene Hopp of performing their du¬ 
ties only for the money. That, of course, 
is part nonsense, but it is true that the 
coaches' association, described as a pow¬ 
erful lobby by Dr. Hopp, did refuse to 
go along w ith a revamping of the school 
day that would cither cut back on the 
coaches* teaching hours to avoid over¬ 
time pay for after-school work, or com¬ 
bine some phys ed classes with varsity 
practice. 

But California schools without sports? 
That is like Oxford without a library. 
People in the city responded magnani¬ 
mously, pledging enough money to re¬ 
tain a full sports program until the fall. 
Unfortunately, generous as the outpour¬ 
ing has been, it did not restore funds for 
the library, the music department, etc. 
that had already been eliminated, or even 
guarantee sports in the next school year. 
A better solution must be found. 


"Whatever it is, it probably will— and 
should—entail compromise and belt 
tightening by athletic departments on a 
par with those undertaken by other spe¬ 
cialized staffs. And the board should— 
and based on past experience in other 
cities, will—come up with permanent 
financing. Sport is a vital part of the ed¬ 
ucational process and cannot be left to 
voluntary contributors whose enthusi¬ 
asm is bound to wane under the stress of 
successive fund drives. 

DIAL I FOR IMAGE 

The North American Soccer League's 
Tampa Rowdies, the team that gave us 
the memorable slogan, “Soccer is a kick 
in the grass,” has struck again. Its new 
telephone number is 961-kick. Oh, if the 
Rowdies can only play. 

PEARL OF A PROJECT 

Algae to oyster to seaweed is the triple 
play of the moment at the Environmental 
Systems Lab. part of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution. Sewage from 
which inorganic matter (metals, etc.) has 
been removed is mixed with equal parts 
seawater in six 35,000-gallon tanks, 
where the temperature is controlled. In 
the resultant rich environment single- 
celled plants (algae) grow and reproduce 
madly, cleaning out troublesome wastes 
like nitrates, phosphates and ammonia 
even as they prosper. The algae arc then 
fed to hungry oysters awaiting their din¬ 
ner in long "animal raceways," a few 
steps away from the algae ponds. In ad¬ 
dition to dining sumptuously on the 
algae, the oysters further filter the sea¬ 
water mix, which then travels to other 
raceways housing marketable seaweeds 
such as hypnea and Irish moss. The sea¬ 
weeds in turn filter out the oysters’ 
wastes, and the water by then is squeaky 
clean. 

The brainchild of Marine Biologist 
John H. Rhyther, the ESL is a pilot plant 
for a system intended for residential ar¬ 
eas where the sewage does not contain 
the heavy metals of industrial plants. 


Variations on the basic theme are being 
pursued constantly. One promising line 
of investigation involves heated waters 
discharged by energy plants. It is hoped 
that eventually they can be used to con¬ 
trol the temperatures of the algae ponds 
and animal raceways, another step in the 
process of converting harmful waste 
products to use. 

DIVINE EMPATHY 

Rev. Michael Sheridan, S.J.. vice-pres¬ 
ident of Creighton University, was listen¬ 
ing to a delayed broadcast of the school’s 
basketball win over Bradley when he 
wondered aloud,"Why am 1 so nervous? 
I know how this comes out.” 

Said a fellow Jesuit: "Now you know 
how God must feel." 

THESE ARE LOOK-ALIKES? 

Wyn Sargent, the Californian who mar¬ 
ried an Indonesian chieftain in order to 
get warring rivals together for a celebra¬ 



tion and peace, is back from West Irian 
(formerly Ncthcilands New Guinea), 
and the news—as Sargent sees it—is all 
good. Far from being savages who wifi 
boil you in a pot, the Dani tribesmen, 
she reports, are very much like Ameri¬ 
cans. For instance, the Dani have 
two kinds of war: one serious, one 
recreational. 

Seem familiar? If not, it may help to 
know that in Sargent's mind the recre¬ 
ational Armageddon plays out to some¬ 
thing akin to a National Football League 
game. "They yell and scream and holler 
and charge around and shoot arrows," 
she says, but the arrows have no feath¬ 
ers and are mostly inaccurate and harm- 
continutd 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN RETAIL SALES OF LEADING SMALLCARS. 
(1974 vs. 1973)’ 



•Ward's Automotive Reports. 


There must be a reason. 


In one of the worst years in 
automotive history, how do 
you explain Fiat having the 
best year in its history? 

How do you make sense out 
of the fact that in December, 
when the entire industry was 
down 26%, we were up 175%. 

The explanation is not really 
that difficult. 

Many Americans have 
simply given up on big, 
expensive, gas-guzzling, 
inefficient cars. 

The idea of the car as a 
status symbol has heard its 
death rattle. 

What Americans have 
started looking for instead is 
practical, intelligent, sensible 
transportation. And that’s just 
what we offer. 

By looking above, however, 
you’ll notice that Americans 
haven’t turned to everyone’s 


small car. 

You see, people don’t want 
to give up everything for 
practicality. And we don’t 
force them to. 

We’ve found ways of offering 
people the advantages of big 
cars without the disadvantages 
of small ones. 

Our cars don’t make you feel 
cramped or claustrophobic. 
They have good acceleration. 
Their handling is nothing 
short of extraordinary. 

Our cars are economical. 

But they’re by no means 
Spartan. Instead of loading 
them down with gadgetry. 
we’ve given them things 
that make them perform 
better. Things you don't 
find in cars costing 
hundreds, even thousands 
of dollars more. Front-wheel 
drive, all-independent 


suspensions, transverse- 
engines, front-disc brakes. 

Little by little, we’re starting 
to see other manufacturers 
emulate our kind of car. A few 
are coming out next year. Some 
in 1978. But for now, if you 
want all of what we’ve got, 
we’re the only game in town. 
And the figures show it. 

anna 

Our time has come. 



Overseas delivery and leasing arranged through your dealer. 



















SCORECARD 


less. "A fellow might get hurt,” she adds, 
“but he hardly ever dies." 

Oh. one more thought. The fun wars 
are to propitiate dead ancestors. Serious 
wars, presumably, are for creating dead 
ancestors to be propitiated. 

A GARDEN OF WELL-VERSED WOMEN 

Women's basketball came to Madison 
Square Garden last Saturday, and the ex¬ 
citement it generated suggests that New 
Yorkers had discovered something nov¬ 
el. They had, too, although that idea it¬ 
self must be novel to, say, lowans, who 
for years have jammed arenas 15.000 
strong to watch the girls' high school 
state championship tournament. 

The Garden game featured the Mighty 
Macs of I mmaculata against Queens, the 
team from Long Island that last March 
broke Immaculata's 35-game winning 
streak 57-56. Prodded by a 30-sccond 
shooting clock, the women played a fast 
and patterned offense, mixing set shots 
with driving layups. 

Debbie Mason of Queens, the alltime 
Eastern women’s scoring leader, electri¬ 
fied the crowd of 11,969 with her adept 
dribbling and timely assists. Off to a slow 
start, the Macs stayed in the game with 
the aid of a balanced offense, provided 
primarily by sophomores and freshmen. 
They won 65-61, as announcer and ex- 
pro Cal Ramsey praised both teams for 
their defense and the bubbling audience 
dwindled to a hardcore of 4,000, who 
stayed to watch the men of Fairfield beat 
the men of the University of Massachu¬ 
setts 78-67. Something old, something 
borrowed, and, as lowans could tell any¬ 
body, nothing new. 

THE RITES AND WRONGS OF SPRING 

Back in the '50s when he was leading 
Georgia Tech to six straight bowl victo¬ 
ries, Bobby Dodd was something of a 
maverick in the coaching profession. He 
became famous, for instance, for his soft 
practices before the bowl trips. Often his 
players were engaged in volleyball when 
their opponents were slugging it out in 
some brutish practice pit. 

Not long ago he was talking about 
spring practice, which even now is gear¬ 
ing up on college campuses. Dodd is 
against it, mostly on behalf of the play¬ 
ers themselves. "I hated it when I was at 
Tennessee," he says. "Spring practice is 
grueling, and to hold it just puts too much 
emphasis on football the year around. 

"What I would do is simply bring the 


boys back a few days earlier in the sum¬ 
mer to get ready for the first game. Today 
you have freshmen who report two weeks 
before the first game and are ready to 
play. 

"I think the boys should be allowed 
to do what they want in spring. When 1 
was coaching, once a boy played a lot of 
football for me in the fall, he was free in 
the spring. 1 wanted him to play base¬ 
ball or run track or play golf or tennis. 

"Spring practice doesn't help that 
much. Boys get better from one year to 
another because they mature, they get 
older, bigger, stronger and smarter. If 
they didn't see a football from Decem¬ 
ber to September, I doubt that it would 
make any difference. 

"A lot of coaches disagree with me. I 
didn't do away with spring practice for 
the same reason some won’t now. They 
can’t get everybody else to go along. I 
understand that. If I'd stopped, and lost 
a game or two I shouldn't have, people 
would have started looking around for a 
coach who would hold spring practice. 
Frankly, I think one reason some coach¬ 
es don't want to do away with it is be¬ 
cause they enjoy it. They actually are lost 
without it.” 

. . . AND RIGHTING THE WRONGS 

No less an iconoclast is Joe Patcrno, the 
Penn State coach whose calls for cuts in 
the high cost of college football have re¬ 
ceived wide circulation. Paterno aired his 
views again last week for an NCAA me¬ 
dia seminar in North Carolina, running 
the gamut from I) a return to one-pla¬ 
toon football, to 2) integrating a major¬ 
ity of the coaching staff into the univer¬ 
sity community as teachers, coaches of 
other sports and aides to development 
and alumni groups, to 3) a ban on visits 
to prospects' homes by head coaches. 
("If I go into a kid's town, it becomes a 
big thing there. Woody Hayes has to 
come in, then Bo Schcmbechler. . . .”) 

But he ranged far beyond the econom¬ 
ics of his game. "Athletic dorms are 
cheating the student-athlete of his college 
life,” he said. "Coaches are restricting 
their players, putting in curfews. The 
NCAA should now move in, give the kid 
everything he is supposed to get out of 
his college life. The term student-athlete 
is really a joke. ... 

"I think basically our job is protect¬ 
ing the game for the youngsters who play 
it. It's got to be a meaningful experience 
for them, something they enjoy and 


something they get some good out of, or 
we can never defend the game no matter 
how much money we make.” 

Paterno had more to say, but he had 
to cut his stay short. He was leaving for 
New Jersey to visit a big, talented tack¬ 
le. He has not yet found a way out of the 
web he detests. 

SEVEN-MONTH SWITCH 

For months the Baltimore couple had 
searched for their valuable purebred dog, 
which had vanished. Then shortly before 
12 one night recently the phone rang. 
"Your dog is at my home and you can 
come and get him," a woman who got 
the number from the dog's collar said. 
"My husband brought him here about 
seven months ago and now he cares more 
for him than he docs me. I want the an¬ 
imal out of our house.” 

FOUL-WEATHER FRIENDS 

Obviously, this is just a sign of the times, 
but before our moment of glory is 
drowned in a crescendo of boos, let it be 
recorded that the forecasters most trust¬ 
ed by the American public are sportswrit- 
ers and sports announcers. Next come 
weather-persons and the Jinimy-the- 
Grcek types who set odds on sporting 
events. They arc followed by political 
prognosticators and horoscope prepar¬ 
ers. Economists and stockbrokers bring 
up the rear. 

Bearers of these joyful tidings arc R.H. 
Bruskin Associates, market researchers 
from New Jersey who have taken a na¬ 
tional sampling of 2,536 adults. While we 
never seem to sample adults with similar 
opinions, we accept our lordly station 
humbly and try not to think where we 
will be at the first sign of prosperity— 
probably exchanged for the brokers. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jesse Owens, on how he felt after his 
last world record, 6.6 for the indoor 60- 
meter dash, was broken: "A little sad, 
like losing a member of the family.” 

• Dr. Menahcm Less, soccer coach at 
Adelphi, responding to criticism of the 
foreign players in his lineup: “We start 
seven naturalized citizens. They are as 
American as Henry Kissinger." 

• Rex Hughes Jr., Kent State basketball 

coach, after 51 personal and three tech¬ 
nical fouls were called against his team: 
"I have no comment. Actually, I have 
four no comments, and four exclamation 
points to go after them." end 
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A pparently stars are going to keep get- 
t ting born, in and around Holly¬ 
wood. Norman Maine will continue to 
stroll into the ocean until his hat floats, 
while Esther Blodgett is singing herself 
into Vicki Lester. Now, listen, Pat Fitzsi- 
mons. You’re going out on that golf 
course a simple nobody from Salem, 
Ore., but you’re coming back a winner. 
See that town down there below Riviera 
Country Club? It’s yours, Pat Fitzsi- 
mons. No one can stop you now, kid. 
Your putter is tap-dancing on destiny. 
Strange things are happening this year 



Sports Illustrated 

MARCH 3, 1975 


WAVE HELLO 
TO THE FUTURE 



The L.A. Open, won by an obscure 24-year-old named Pat Fitzsimons, showed 

that even as Miller chases Nicklaus hungry youngsters are chasing him 

by DAN JENKINS 
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in professional golf when Johnny Miller 
is not winning a tournament. They are 
being won by an odd assortment of in¬ 
dividuals. A Gene Littler, coming back 
from an illness, for example, or a J. C. 
Snead in a straw hat with a famous un¬ 
cle, or a Gary Groh, who had never won 
before. And now this 24-year-old named 
Pat Fitzsimons, who last week stunned a 
great golf course, Riviera, and the strong¬ 
est field of the new season by overwhelm¬ 
ing everybody in the Los Angeles Open. 

All the more amazingly, Fitzsimons 
made it look as if he had been doing this 


sort of thing forever: going out before 
thousands of people and firing a course- 
record 64 on Saturday, and then coming 
back for Sunday's final round and stand¬ 
ing up coolly, stylishly and unbendingly 
to a closing rush from a pack of strong 
players, not the least of whom was Jack 
(Himself) Nicklaus. 

Fitzsimons, who had little to recom¬ 
mend him other than the fact that he had 
made four cuts last year and had won 
something like $10,000, which is what 
Nicklaus marks his ball with, seized con¬ 
trol of the tournament in the third round. 


He held a six-stroke lead on the field go¬ 
ing into Sunday, but that would not be 
very secure if, for instance, Nicklaus were 
to shoot a 65. Fitzsimons, like all Fitzsi- 
monses, was odds-on to go for an 80. 

“Sleeping on a six-stroke lead is like 
looking at a three-foot putt for about five 
hours, and then finally having to putt it.” 
said Fitzsimons, trying to describe what 
it was like to hang on the ledge of fame 
all night. 

All he did, however, was continue to 
box Riviera around. On Sunday he shot 
a steady one-under 70, and this gave him 

conlinutd 


Kile's second at LA. was his fourth finish in the Top Ten. 


Watson, who was sixth, led last year's U.S. Open after three rounds. 





THE FUTURE continued 


a 72-hole total of 275, and a four-stroke 
margin over Tom Kite, who shot a fine 
68. Nicklaus’ spectacular finish—Jack 
did shoot 65—gave him third place and 
a "victory” over Johnny Miller, for those 
keeping up with the Nicklaus-Millersoap 
opera. 

Fitzsimons has shaggy red hair, wears 
wire-rimmed glasses and has a good golf 
swing. Remarkably, he did not play a sin¬ 
gle practice round at Riviera. One won¬ 
dered at first why it took him three days 
to get from San Diego to L.A., refusing 
to allow himself a single glance at the 
tough old course until his 7:15 a.m. start¬ 
ing time on Thursday. Perhaps he had 
been playing his way up Highway 405. 
Actually, he had flown to New Orleans 
to attend a turf convention, a command 
performance for his sponsors on the tour, 
those genial folks who bring you Penn- 
cross bent. 

"I had several schemes in mind,” 
Fitzsimons said, reflecting on how he 
spent Saturday night with his lead. “I 
thought, well, I’m six up and it's match 
play. I thought maybe I’ll just try to shoot 
a 74. I also thought, why don't l try to 
go out and attack again? What I finally 
decided to do was just play one shot at a 
time.” 

He did that very well. His only shaky 
moment came on the next-to-last hole. 
"For some reason I suddenly got neg¬ 
ative on the tee,” he said. “I tried to guide 
the ball.” He drove into a terrible uphill 
lie in a bunker, had to waste a stroke get¬ 
ting out, veered off another wood shot 
and ultimately reached the green in four 
with a long wedge. He was now a del¬ 
icate 20 feet downhill from the cup. You 
had to think he had started to panic. He 
could easily three-putt and then do some¬ 
thing equally horrible on Riviera’s rug¬ 
ged 18th hole. For the inexperienced, a 
four-shot lead with two holes to go is not 
a lock. 

But wait. The putt staggered into the 
cup for a par. Fitzsimons had not lost a 
thing. \n fact, he had in that second won 
the $30,000 first prize for sure, something 
he had started doing the day before when 
he shot the 64. 

“It's a funny thing. To get in a po¬ 
sition like this, you don’t really think 
about the money,” Fitzsimons said. "I 
was just sort of conscious of wanting to 
play well in front of so many people and 
on television. And 1 thought if I played 
well, I could probably win.” 

If Fitzsimons' incredible seven-hole 


explosion on Riviera Saturday made no 
sense, it was nevertheless typical of what 
these strong young guys in their mid-20s 
are capable of. Take 1974, for example. 
The low 54-hole total of the year was 
posted by Terry Diehl, who shot 18-un- 
der at San Antonio and went on to win 
for the first time. The low nine holes of 
the year was 29 blows, and it was shot 
once by Kite at Doral and again by Tom 
Watson at Hartford. The most birdies 
anyone made in a row all season was six, 
and Johnny Miller didn't do it. A cou¬ 
ple of fellows named Gary McCord and 
Mike McCullough did, at the Crosby and 
Hope respectively. 

Now came Patrick Craig Fitzsimons 
at Riviera. Golfers will tell you it’s im¬ 
possible to fire four birdies in a row and 
believe you deserve anything more from 
a single round. Fitzsimons ignored this. 
He shot those four birdies, rested with a 
par, then made an eagle and another 
birdie. 

The feat deserves a bit of detailed de¬ 
scription, for it isn’t likely that seven such 
holes will be played on a good golf course 
the remainder of 1975. 

Appropriately, Fitzsimons’ streak be¬ 
gan at Riviera's 6th hole, a 162-yard 
par-3 with the bunker set uniquely in the 
center of the green. Fitzsimons hit a six- 
iron there and holed the putt from about 
13 feet. 

The 7th at Riviera is a 403-yard par-4, 
where you have to aim so far to the left 
off the tee you feel as if you might end 
up in a Malibu beach cottage- Walking 
down the fairway, which slopes to the 
right, you have to stay hard left or you 
might disappear forever. Fitzsimons hit 
a driver, then an eight-iron 30 feet from 
the cup. It was a dangerous sidchill putt, 
and he admitted he was "only lagging," 
but it went in. 

The 8th hole is a 362-yard par-4 and 
relatively unthrilling. Fitzsimons drove 
nicely, hit a wedge up to about 20 feet 
and dribbled it right in. He said, “I was 
kind of relaxed on that one." 

Riviera's 9th comes back toward the 
clubhouse, at 407 yards another par-4. 
He drove in the rough and wedged into 
a front bunker. That was all right because 
the pin was impossible, anyway. Close 
up and tight. His sand shot went into the 
hole. On a box score it would read: no 
fairway, no green, birdie. 

"Here’s where I got pretty excited," 
Fitzsimons said. "I started thinking, boy, 
the cameras will be on in a minute.” 


The 10th was at last routine. Driver, 
wedge, two putts from 15 feet. But then 
came the long 11 th. a 557-yard par-5. He 
caught the drive pretty good—and Fitzsi¬ 
mons was driving right up there with 
Watson all day, which means he has plen¬ 
ty of length. 

What Fitzsimons removed from his 
bag at this point was a relic. He took 
out a two-wood, a brassie, that thing no¬ 
body even carries anymore. Whereupon 
he hit the brassie out of sight and reached 
the front edge of the green. The putt for 
the eagle was a mere 75 feet, and nor¬ 
mally a guy only hopes to get within 
crawling distance of the cup from that 
distance. Fitzsimons' putt never left the 
line and dived into the hole. 

The last part of the semi-miracle was 
the birdie at the 12th, a 408-yard par-4. 
He made this one the way birdies are sup¬ 
posed to be made. Nice drive, six-iron, 
five feet, good putt. 

It was time now for Fitzsimons to se¬ 
riously consider what he was up to, and 
he well might have if Watson had not 
done something that helped take Fitzsi¬ 
mons mind off his own improbable per¬ 
formance. On the 13th tee Watson was 
four under par. and the closest challeng¬ 
er to Fitzsimons for the tournament lead. 
So Watson promptly hit two consecutive 
drives out of bounds and made a qua¬ 
druple-bogey 8. 

“I felt so sorry for Tom," Fitzsimons 
said. "But it was a good thing for me be¬ 
cause it took my mind off my own round. 
It was weird. 1 only started out the round 
hoping to play decently to impress Wat¬ 
son and Kite, who are contemporaries 
and friends of mine. And then all of a 
sudden I'm winning a tournament they're 
supposed to be winning.” 

They is a lot of people these days, this 
whole new wave of talent which seems 
continually to be on the leader boards. 
Watson and Kite are nearly always there, 
even though Kite has yet to win a tour¬ 
nament and Watson has only last sum¬ 
mer’s Western Open \o bis credit. John 
Mahaffey and Len Thompson are oth¬ 
ers. There are also Allen Miller and Ed¬ 
die Pearce and Vic Regalado. Each of 
them is hard at work, trying to become 
the Ben Crenshaw that Ben Crenshaw 
has not become. 

It is more than possible that this group 
of young players is the best to hit the 
tour since the mid-1950s, which pro¬ 
duced Arnold Palmer, Billy Casper, 
Gene Littler, Ken Venturi and Dow 
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Finsterwald, among others. If these ag¬ 
gressive and rather irreverent newcomers 
reach the potential they’re seeking—the 
Crenshaws, Watsons, Kites, Mahaffcys, 
Pearces, and, oh yes, Patrick Fitzsi- 
mons—the change that would occur in 
the tour would be fascinating indeed. 

Fitzsimons’ 275 lied another Riviera 
record, one that Ben Hogan set in 1948, 
back in the days when Clark Gable and 
Humphrey Bogart were in the gallery. 
Only six events still being played are old¬ 
er: the U.S. and British Opens, the Na¬ 
tional PGA, the Western Open, the Ca¬ 
nadian Open and the Texas Open. Back 
in the 1920s it was the L.A. Open, fol¬ 
lowing closely after San Antonio, that 
did much to give rise to what we now 
think of as the American tour. 

Over the almost 50 years of its histo¬ 
ry, the tournament has been played on 
just about everything from the classiest 
of clubs, such as Los Angeles Country 
Club, Wilshire, Hillcrest and Riviera, 
where it returned in 1973, to the back 
lot of 20th Century-Fox. In the early days 


Riviera used to alternate with the other 
swells, but beginning in 1945 it was the 
host for nine consecutive years. Those 
were the days when the tournament pro¬ 
duced a few pretty heavy winners— 
Hogan. Sam Snead. Byron Nelson, 
Lloyd Mangrum. 

The combination of the game’s best 
players capturing the L.A. Open at glam¬ 
orous Riviera with Shirley Temple rid¬ 
ing around in Bill Stern's sound truck did 
nothing to dull the luster that pro golf 
was developing. It was one of the few pre- 
TV tournaments that were broadcast 
nationally on radio. People could hud¬ 
dle by the fire at home and fantasize over 
Rita Hayworth and Katharine Hepburn 
standing under Riviera’s eucalyptus trees 
in Jug McSpaden’s gallery. They could 
hear Bill Stern saying, "Ben Hogan is 
preparing to putt, so I’ll have to lower 
my voice,” and visualize Hogan glaring 
at Stern and perhaps saying, ‘‘I hope that 
will be sometime soon.” 

This is part of the reason why the Los 
Angeles Open has regained the impor¬ 


tance it once held. Going back to Riv¬ 
iera from 16 years at Rancho Park was 
like going from junk food to caviar. 
Among other things, it attracts one of 
the strongest fields of the year, just as if 
it were 1948 again and the U.S. Open 
were back. Last week, for example, only 
Hubert Green and Gary Player, among 
the notables, were missing. 

As a test of golf Riviera has always 
rated among the best. It is not quite in 
the Merion-Pine Valley-Augusta-Pebble 
Beach division, but it is in there with 
Winged Foot, Colonial, Medinah, Sem¬ 
inole and a few others. 

Moreover, the place still reeks with a 
certain sort of charm. It has something 
todowith theramblingclubhouse, multi- 
leveled. presiding over a canyon that is 
the golf course, and styled in what might 
be described as neo-Prado w ith a hint of 
silent-film-mogul. In any case, to be at 
Riviera is to know that you are not at 
any old stop on the tour, and last week 
no one appreciated that more than Pat 
Fitzsimons. end 



With its return to Riviera in 1973. the Los Angeles Open reestablished itself as the premier tournament on the tour's western swing. 




THEY LET THE CATS 
OUT OF THE BAG 


Alabama had Kentucky and the SEC title all but wrapped up before 
Wildcat Kevin Grevey left 'Bama grievin’ by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


in this year's expanded NCAA tourna¬ 
ment came as no consolation to the Tide. 
Coach C. M. Newton could only watch 
in bewilderment as Alabama blew two 
big leads by throwing the ball away, rush¬ 
ing shots and committing atrocious men¬ 
tal errors. 'Bama's fine senior guard, 
Charles Cleveland, got into early foul 
trouble, missed eight of 10 shots and was 
never a factor. Neither was anyone else 
except Douglas. 

Called Grandpa because—natch—he 
is so young (20), Douglas whirled, spun, 
drove and banked the ball for his 13 bas¬ 
kets while impersonating a punching bag 


P lace the name Wallace on a ballot, 
and Alabama will vote for it. Turn 
a football game into a bowl and Alabama 
will lose it. Take one of the bright new 
programs in basketball, set it down in 
pigskin-crazed Alabama, and it seems 
doomed to experience a miserable com¬ 
bination of both. The Crimson Tide gets 
plenty of votes in the polls. Then it gets 
beat. 

In 1973 the Alabama basketball team 
lost at home to Kentucky when victory 
would have meant the Southeastern Con¬ 
ference championship. A year ago the 
Tide was defeated on its own court by 
Vanderbilt under similar circumstances. 
And last week ’Bama again had every¬ 
thing for the taking in Tuscaloosa: vic¬ 
tory over second-place Kentucky, a 14-1 
league record and a virtual clinching of 
the SEC title. Disaster struck once more. 

Kentucky’s star shooter, Kevin Gre¬ 
vey, who had been benched for what his 
coach called “gutlessness,” returned 
from exile to score 12 points in the final 
11 Vi minutes and led the Wildcats to an 
84-79 victory. 

The Kentucky upset rendered mean¬ 
ingless a remarkable performance by 
’Bama Center Leon (Grandpa) Douglas, 
who had 34 points, 12 rebounds and five 
blocked shots, but almost no help from 
his teammates. Trying to take on the 
Wildcats alone, he was worn into exhaus¬ 
tion and finally had to leave the game. 
The 'Cats’ victory also demonstrated the 
effectiveness of the Kentucky bench; 
reinforcements helped the 'Cats amass 17 
more shots and 16 more rebounds than 
the home team and paced Kentucky's 
late rally, and the comeback victory 
threw the SEC race into a deadlock with 
three games to go. 

The fact that both teams will wind up 
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for 34 minutes. Time after time he got 
up off the floor and missed free throws. 
Grandpa took himself out with 1:30 left, 
'Bama behind 78-75 and the game in the 
balance. He said he was too weak to con¬ 
tinue. "I couldn't straighten my arm. I 
was whipped," he said. Even Newton 
could not fault him. "Leon was spent,’’ 
the coach said. "I couldn't ask him to 
go back in." 

Ironically, long before that, Kentucky 
Coach Joe Hall had refused to pul Gre- 
vey back in. The 6'5" senior had played 
without distinction in the first half when 
the ’Cats fell behind 40 35. Then Hall 



let Grevey have it at intermission: "Gut¬ 
less. Namby-pamby on defense. You're 
being intimidated and you're not help¬ 
ing us." 

For the first time in his career Grevey 
did not start the second half. He sat on 
the bench as Kentucky fell behind 49-37. 
But freshmen Rick Robey and Jack Giv¬ 
ens, who combined for 27 points, 
brought the Wildcats to w ithin four. Gre¬ 
vey sat some more as Alabama moved 
out to a 60 51 lead. He returned to the 
floor with 11:31 to go. "I'm dumb, but 
I'm not that dumb." Hall said later. "We 
needed him." 

Indeed, Kentucky did. After 'Banta 
scored to stretch its lead to It, Grevey 
hit his first second-half shot, a 25-foot 
jumper. Immediately the Wildcats were 
visibly revved up and roared ahead 73 -69 
before Alabama made a nice comeback 
of its own, tying the game at 73. 

On the Tide’s next trip down the floor, 
Kentucky’s Bob Guyettc stepped in front 
of Douglas to pick off a pass, and on the 
ensuing fast break he somehow rammed 
in a shot while lunging backward toward 
the basket. Guyette also was fouled and 
went to the free-throw line to pick up an¬ 
other of his 17 points. 

Then Douglas forced an ill-timed shot, 
and Ciuyette fired again. This time he 
launched an air ball, bul Grevey raced 
in from midcourt, caught his teammate's 
shot knee-high under the basket and 
curled the ball in to make the score 78-73. 

After an Alabama time-out, Cleveland 
scored on a rebound and Douglas 
blocked another Guyette shot, but that 
was the big fellow's last gasp. He want¬ 
ed out, and with him went the game. 

With 45 seconds remaining and the 
score 78 77, Kentucky worked the ball 
carefully until Grevey could gel open. He 
wheeled in the lane, faked, went high in 
the air and lofted in the basket that meant 
the most. 

As competitive as it has become, the 
Kentucky-Alabama rivalry is not of the 
you-kick-my-guts-in-before-I-cut-your- 
throat kind. The teams took turns sweep¬ 
ing the series the past two seasons. But 
even when the games were close, there 
was never an incident. 

The friendliness began long ago with 
the coaches. Hall and Newton both 
played at Kentucky, and the 'Bama 


Kentucky's swarming defense wore Douglas 
(13) out. but not until he had 34 points. 


coach spent 12 years in Lexington, Ky. 
as head man at tiny Transylvania Col¬ 
lege. Hall became an assistant at UK 
during that time, and they saw each 
other often enough to build a jovial 
relationship. 

Asked last week where 'Bama’s weak¬ 
nesses lay. Hall said, "They start with 
the dumb coach." 

Newton countered w ith, "I figured we 
had rluil advantage." 

Any attempt to stir up Alabama meets 
with stifl' resistance anyway, because of 
the team's steely demeanor. After Ken¬ 
tucky's 74 69 decision over the Tide at 
Lexington. Robey said he was more im¬ 
pressed with Indiana than Alabama and 
that the Hoosiers’ Kent Benson had beep 
much more effective than Douglas. 

"What do you think of that?" The 
Tuscaloosa News' Mike McKenzie asked 
Douglas, who had managed a measly 
27 points and 25 rebounds against Ro¬ 
bey and his substitutes. 

"Awwww, nothin’," said Douglas. 

"Doesn’t that fire you up?" McKenzie 
inquired. 

"Awwwww, nawwww." 

"Don’t you want to cat Robey’s 
lunch?" McKenzie pressed on. 

"Awwww, nawwww. I’m gonna do 
that anyway," Douglas concluded. 

In comparison, the visiting Wildcats 
were a highly charged lot. The Kentucky 
seniors kept calling the game "the last 
hurrah," and Hall worried about re¬ 
bounding. "’Bama has torpedoes for 
jumpers,” he said. 

"Alabama isn’t that good outside." 
Grevey demurred. "We have to be as 
physical as possible. So what if we foul? 
They'll make their normal 60', from 
the line, and our reserves will wear them 
out.” 

That is exactly what Kentucky did. 
And it did it by being especially dom¬ 
inant in that elusive quality known as 
character. Alabama showed an unwill¬ 
ingness to take the game in hand when 
it had the opportunity. In the first half 
‘Bama had nine one-and-one free throw 
chances and missed the first shot six 
times. Of a possible 23 points at the 
foul line, the Tide made only eight. 

Then there was Douglas' intimidation, 
Grevey’s benching, the 12-point lead and 
all that pressure on the invaders. Still, 
the home team could not come through. 

"I felt we had it won all along," said 
Guyette. “We've been there before." 

So, alas, has Alabama. end 
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A GREEN MACHINE 
WITH SIX GEARS 

Out on the road, Boston had a little transmission trouble—nothing that 
couldn't be fixed with Celtic spirit and a few spare parts from the bench 

by PAT PUTNAM 


I t had not been a very pleasant road 
trip for the Celtics. Oh, sure, they had 
won two games, but they had lost to 
Kansas City-Omaha, to Seattle and, last 
Saturday night, to Golden State. By Bos¬ 
ton's standard of excellence, that ranks 
right up there with leaving oysters two 
days in the sun. Still, if you have won 24 
of 28 in enemy arenas, as the Celtics had 
before this trip, you have to expect that 
ill fortune will catch up with you some¬ 
where along the line. No matter. The 
slick green machine was merely allowing 
the law of averages to have its way for a 
while before resuming what Boston does 
best, running the rest of the league 
dizzy. 

"Suddenly, we are out of sync," said 
Tom Heinsohn, the Boston coach, before 
the young SuperSonics zapped his de¬ 
fending champions, 121-95. “When we 
are playing as well as we can, nobody 
can beat us. But when we aren't, any team 
in this league can beat us. If just one guy 
gets out of sync, we're in trouble.” 

Against Seattle, the Celtics at first 
looked as though they had their gearbox 
back in order. The fast break, both pell- 
mell and precise, was there, swift and 
numbing. Stunned by Boston's speed, the 


Sonics spun like pedestrians trapped in 
five o'clock traffic on a Los Angeles free¬ 
way. Nineteen seconds into the second 
quarter Boston led by 16 points. Twenty- 
nine minutes and 42 seconds later Bos¬ 
ton was behind by 34. 

“I made two mistakes," said Hein¬ 
sohn, confessing that he had relaxed too 
early. Facing disaster, Seattle Coach Bill 
Russell had gone to a lineup of four rook¬ 
ies and Slick Watts, a bald second-year 
guard with no great reputation as a 
shooter. 

"I figured it was over," said Heinsohn, 
“and so I started to substitute. That was 
my first mistake. Our starters weren’t 
tired. 1 should have let them go. Then 
Seattle ran off 12 straight points before I 
finally called a time-out. That was my 


second mistake. After that, they played 
like us and we played like them." 

Basketball can be a game of momen¬ 
tum, and when the SuperSonics turned 
the tempo around they rode it until the 
final play. Tommy Burleson, their V 2Vi' 
rookie who is going to be a fine center 
because he wants to play, finished with a 
career high of 28 points. Watts, who had 
been averaging five points a game, had a 
career high of 23. 

“Who’s their third guard?” Heinsohn 
had asked before the game. 

"Rod Derline,” someone said. 
"Who?” 

A 6'4" rookie out of Seattle Univer¬ 
sity and a fine outside shooter, Derline 
scored 20, his career high. He had been 
averaging five. 

“I learned a few things from this 
game," said Heinsohn. “One of them 
was the book on Derline.” 

Three nights later the Celtics were 
down in Oakland trying to regroup 
against the leaders of the Pacific Divi¬ 
sion whom Boston might meet in the 
playoffs. The Warriors had had some 
trouble, losing 13 of 19 games over one 
stretch. They are another mostly young 
club, plus Rick Barry, and just before the 
Celtics arrived in town they had gotten 
back in stride, winning three of their last 
four. 

Before the game, the Celtics still felt 
the defeat by Seattle and were restless. 
“A game like that brings you back to 
reality,” said Paul Silas, the latest to play 
as Boston's sixth man. “In Seattle we got 
smoked. A game like \ha\ is good foT us. 
It shows that we aren’t the greatest team 
ever. Each time wc lose a game we can’t 
wait to play the next one. And usually 
we blow somebody out.” 

Historically, Boston’s sixth man is the 
team’s second-best forward. Frank Ram¬ 
sey was the first of the line in the mid- 
1950s. He was followed in the role by 



“The ability to be In a ball game while sitting on the bench" is shared by WestphaI and Silas. 
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John Havlicek. Then came Don Nelson, 
and now Silas. 

"The sixth man has to be so stable a 
player that he can either instantly pick 
up a tempo or reverse it,” says Hcinsohn. 
"He has to be able to go in and have an 
immediate dynamic impact. With Ram¬ 
sey and Havlicek it was easy to see. They 
went in as shooters. Ramsey would go 
in and get off five shots in 20 seconds. 
Nelson would do a job on the board and 
hit a few hoops. Now Silas takes over 
with his defense and his rebounds. It’s a 
tough thing. The sixth man has to have 
the unique ability to be in a ball game 
while he is sitting on the bench." 

For Silas, the assignment was hard to 
take at first. He came from Phoenix in 
1972, in exchange for the rights to Char¬ 
lie Scott, and the 6'7", 215-pound for¬ 
ward had not only been a starter but an 
all-star as well. And now he was going 
to be a substitute? 

“The thought of moving to that weath¬ 
er in Boston didn’t thrill me, either,” says 
Silas. “And I had heard about the Celt¬ 
ic traditions, the Celtic pride. To be 
truthful, I thought it was a lot of non¬ 
sense. But when 1 arrived it was amaz¬ 
ing. It’s almost like a collegiate atmo¬ 
sphere in a pro world—an atmosphere 
of total sacrifice for the good of the team, 
on and off the court. It’s a way of life. 
You just fall into it.” 

Through last Saturday Boston led the 
Atlantic Division with a record of 41 and 
18, second-best in the NBA. Yet not one 
Celtic is among the top five in rebounds, 
assists or steals. And you have to go far 
down the list of scorers before you’ll find 
Havlicek, the Celtics' top point maker. 
Everybody scores, everybody rebounds, 
everybody steals, everybody has assists. 

•“Everybody has a role,” says Silas. 
"Mine is to come in off the bench and 
rebound and play defense. You sacrifice 
personal glory for the team. Winning is 
what it is all about and whatever sacri¬ 
fice it takes, a Celtic is willing. Some 
teams count on one or two men. We al¬ 
ways count on eight or nine or 10 to get 
the job done. And when that many are 
coming at you it is tough to handle.” 

"The first thing you learn as a Celtic 
is that you’re not going to play very 
much,” says Paul Westphal, the third- 
year guard out of USC. He was Boston's 
No. 1 draft pick in 1972 and is one of six 


first-round draft choices among Boston's 
top eight players. Add Heinsohn, who 
was drafted No. 1 out of Holy Cross in 
1956, and you have a pretty good mea¬ 
sure of the genius of general manager and 
former coach Red Auerbach over the 
past 2 x /i decades. 

"Of course, when I came here I 
thought I would be the exception,” West¬ 
phal admits. “Like I felt I was ready to 
play before they let me. But you look at 
the guys ahead of you and you know they 
went through the same thing. Hcinsohn 
has a hard job because he has so many 
guys who can play.” 

In their roles as the sixth and seventh 
men, Silas and Westphal have turned 
more than a few games around after be¬ 
ing sprung from the bench. Silas, who 
replaces 34-year-old Don Nelson, is play¬ 
ing just under 32 minutes a game and has 
been devastating on defense while aver¬ 
aging 12.6 rebounds, second only to Cen¬ 
ter Dave Cowens in that category. He has 
scored an average of 10.4 points a game 
as well. 

Playing just under 20 minutes a game, 
Westphal, the best one-on-one Celtic, has 
been replacing Don Chaney, the brilliant 
defensive guard who plans on moving 
over to the ABA next season. Westphal 
is averaging close to 10 points. 

“Chaney is the perfect example of 
Celtic unselfishness," says Westphal. 
“His job is defense and rebounding. But 
he likes to score. Yet, I don’t think he's 
had his play called for him once since 
I’ve been here. And he’s never com¬ 
plained. I think when he goes to St. Louis 
he’ll show he’s a good offensive player. 
And that Nelson—he’ll go on forever. I 
think he'll outlast Havlicek because he 
doesn’t have any ability to lose. He gets 
by on brains. Until he gets senile, he’ll 
be playing." 

And so the Celtics got ready to face 
the Warriors. As expected, Heinsohn 
started Nelson and Havlicek at forwards, 
Cowens at center, with Chaney and Jo 
Jo White, the man who makes it all work, 
the guards. This time the Celtics were 
able to stop nearly everyone except Rick 
Barry and the officials, who made some 
unpopular calls against the Warriors ear¬ 
ly and thereafter appeared to be intim¬ 
idated by the raging sellout crowd. After 
one call a few missiles were fired from 
the stands. A potato missed the Boston 


bench and landed in the working area of 
Johnny Most, who was broadcasting the 
game back to Boston. 

“What kind of nut would bring a po¬ 
tato to a game?" said Most. “A nut who 
was planning on throwing it, that's w ho.” 

With Barry throwing up everything 
but his socks, the lead seesawed until the 
final minutes when the Celtics discovered 
that not only were they coming up short 
in foul-shot chances, they were barely 
getting any at all. The Celtics had just 
one free throw in the final 12 minutes. 

At the end it was the Warriors by 
114-108, and Barry finished with 42 
points. For the Celtics, it was their sec¬ 
ond straight loss and they headed south 
for the final game of the trip against Los 
Angeles, not unaware of the fact that not 
since the 1971-72 season had a Boston 
team lost three in a row. end 



Nelson, says a teammate, will play forever. 
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THE SPORT THAT CAME 
IN FROM THE COLD 


Pe/e might shudder, but indoor soccer, with six men to a side and played 
on a hockey-sized field, leads to more action and scoring by TEX M AULE 


T o a soccer purist, it is an abomina¬ 
tion. To a goalkeeper, it is a night¬ 
mare. But to the fans who have watched 
the first formal competition in indoor six- 
man soccer, it is a joy. 

Last week, at the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco, the North American Soccer 
League staged its fourth mini-tourna¬ 
ment leading to the national indoor 
championships in mid-March, and the 
crowds, 9,000-plus, were enthusiastic. So 
were the spectators in Dallas, Rochester 
and Tampa in previous tournaments. 
And it is not hard to understand why. 

Unlike outdoor soccer, goals come 
quickly indoors. Unlike basketball, they 
do not come too quickly. Unlike hock¬ 
ey, they are readily apparent to the naked 
eye. Unlike pro football, strategy and 
tactics are simple, easily understood and, 
at the moment, in a state of flux. 

"We are still working out how to use 
the boards and how to handle substitu¬ 
tions,” says Ivan Toplak, coach of the 
San Jose Earthquakes. Toplak was an as¬ 
sistant coach for the Yugoslavian nation¬ 
al team in the 1974 World Cup and was 
once a world class player himself. He is 
a quiet, thoughtful student of the game 
and a bit conservative, but his San Jose 
club seemed the most skillful of the teams 
at adapting to the special needs of indoor 
soccer. 

“It is an all-round game,” he said af¬ 
ter the Earthquakes had demolished the 
Seattle Sounders 14-4 in Friday night’s 
competition. "Everyone has to attack 
and everyone has to defend and they have 
to change in an instant.” 

In Paul Child, a 22-year-old British 
transplant from Birmingham who used 
to play for Aston Villa in England, To¬ 
plak has probably the most accomplished 
indoor soccer player in the world. Child 


is extraordinarily good outdoors, too, 
but the indoor game fits him like a hand¬ 
made boot. 

“You’ve got to go the course to know 
it,” he says, “and I’ve played more in¬ 
doors than most chaps." 

Child is built perfectly for indoor soc¬ 
cer, a game made to order for economy¬ 
sized athletes. At 5'9" and 155 pounds, 
he is small enough for the requisite agil¬ 
ity and big enough to pack a wallop when 
he blocks an opposing player into the 
boards, a tactic at which he excels. Cheer¬ 
ful and open, he has lived in the U.S. for 
three years. His wife is a registered rid¬ 
ing teacher in England, and eventually 
they will have their own riding stable in 
Los Gatos, a small community near San 
Jose. He cleared 78 acres of woody land 
and built the stables with his own hands, 
so that the exigencies of soccer seem easy 
to him. 

“I use the boards as well as anyone,” 
he says. “But, then, back in England we 
used to play one day a week indoors. I 
played five a side in White City, in the 
London Express tournament, loo. It's a 
different game and it takes time to learn 
how to use a wall pass.” 

Says Ron Newman, coach of the Dal¬ 
las Tornado who grew up in England in 
the ’30s, “We learned it playing on the 
cobblestones in the street. We played the 
ball off the walls of the houses along the 
lane and got to be quite good at it. Six a 
side isn’t new, either. Wc used to do that 
for fun, mate. In the old days, if there 
weren’t more than 12 players and we 
wanted a scrum, then we went at it six a 
side. So we all know the game. We 

continued 

As L.A. attacks the Vancouver goal, fans get 
a closer look than they would outdoors. 
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Paul Child of England and San Jose finds h/s acrobatic shot blocked by the Seattle goalie. 


INDOOR SOCCER continued 

just don’t know quite how to manage it 
with all the boards about on both sides 
and the ends. But that will come, won't 
it?” 

Indeed it will. From the first mini-tour¬ 
nament in Dallas in January to the lat¬ 
est in San Francisco, the players have 
become increasingly accomplished at us¬ 
ing the boards. 

"It’s a bit like billiards, now, isn’t it?” 
says Johnny Moore, a diminutive strik¬ 
er for the Earthquakes who doubles as 
their assistant general manager and 
thinks nothing of working a 14-hour day. 
Moore may be the only indoor soccer 
player who ever scored a goal on a head¬ 
er. Since the goal is only four feet high, 
it is difficult for a tall man to get the ball 
down far enough. Moore is 5'5". 

“It wasn’t really a header,” he says. 
“The ball was rolling down off the top 
of the goal and right in my face and I 
just nodded it into the net. 

“We’re learning the use of the 
boards,” he continues. “The Earth¬ 
quakes are lucky, since we have played 
more games indoors than most. So we 
know to stay away from the boards with 


the ball and force the other chaps into 
them when they are on the attack. The 
boards play for you on defense. You put 
a man into the wood, there is no way he 
can control the ball.” 

There are no lulls in the indoor game, 
since the ball is always in play, unless it 
is kicked over the wall into the crowd, 
which happens rarely. Consequently, free 
substitution is a necessity in the game. 
No player, no matter how fit, can go for 
more than three or four minutes with¬ 
out being relieved. 

“You can’t play like you do out¬ 
doors,” says Moore. “There, you know, 
you can cut down the pace of the game, 
make it slow and deliberate and find the 
time to rest yourself. Indoors, you have 
to make your mind up to it. The secret 
of the indoor game is that you go on for 
four minutes, run until you drop and then 
get the hell out of there.” 

Child agrees. “After three or four min¬ 
utes, man, your legs go like Jell-O,” he 
says. "Because there’s no letting up, you 
see. I’m a striker and I’ve never thought 
of myself as a defensive player. I don’t 
play defense that well, but in the indoor 
game I must get back as fast as I can go 
and at least get in someone’s way, so that 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEINZ KlUETMEIER 

I’m running all the time. I don’t really 
mark anyone when I go back, but I hope 
I hinder them a bit.” 

The frantic pace makes the game more 
dangerous than the outdoor version, be¬ 
cause there is much more physical con¬ 
tact with other players, the boards and 
the unforgiving floor. Indoor soccer is 
played on an artificial turf with a much 
shorter nap than the artificial turf used 
for football or baseball, and it is usually 
laid over either ice or cement, so that it 
has little or no give. The short, bristly 
nap is almost as abrasive as sandpaper, 
and soccer players, except for the goalie, 
don’t wear pads. 

“It’s a good pitch in some ways,” says 
Child. “The ball runs true, you know, 
and you have no trouble keeping your 
feet, but it’s not a kind surface when you 
are put down. I fell over once in practice 
and got a great burn on my bum. All our 
lads have the rug burns on them, but I 
suppose there’s no way it can be helped, 
is there?” 

Child got another burn on his bum in 
the Earthquakes' game against the Seat¬ 
tle Sounders in the Cow Palace. A Sound¬ 
er had taken advantage of one of the 
many quick turnarounds that mark the 
game and had broken free, looking as if 
he would have a one-on-one shot at the 
Earthquake goalie. But Child sprinted up 
from behind and threw himself at the 
ball, looking for all the world like Lou 
Brock sliding into second. He prevented 
an almost certain goal but, unfortunate¬ 
ly, he was not sliding in the dirt around 
second base. The bristles of the artificial 
surface shaved a saucer-size layer of skin 
off his hip. 

“It smarts a bit,” he said after the 
game, regarding the angry red mark, 
“but you take that, don’t you?” 

Like most soccer players. Child looks 
like a distance runner in hard training. 
His body is lean, with no layer of fat be¬ 
tween skin and muscle. Mirko Stojano- 
vic, a Yugoslav who plays in the goal for 
San Jose, seemed chubby on the field. In 
the dressing room, shorn of the long 
pants, long-sleeved jersey and assorted 
sponge-rubber pads that protected him 
from rug burns as he flung himself back 
and forth across the 16-foot-wide goal 
mouth, he looked like a heavyweight 
boxer who had just drained himself to 
make the light-heavyweight limit. 

“It is not a pleasant thing to have to 
do,” he said, his eyes half closed from 

continued 
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it wasn’t for Winston; 
I wouldn’t smoke. 


f Taste isn’t everything. It’s the only thing. 

I smoke for pleasure. That’s spelled T-A-S-T-E. 

That means Winston. Winston won’t give you a new image. 
All Winston will ever give me is taste. 

A taste that’s very real. If a cigarette isn’t real, 
it isn’t anything^ Winston is for real 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. "taC 1.3 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette. FTC Report 
OCT. 74. 














INDOOR SOCCER continued 


exhaustion: he had been bombarded by 
68 shots. "But it is the thing I am paid 
to do. And I do it as well as 1 can. In¬ 
doors, it is difficult because the ball 
comes at you from everywhere. And 
when it goes by outside the goal, you can¬ 
not relax because it has not gone over 
the end line. It has hit the backboard and 
it is right back in front of you with so 
many people kicking it. It has changed 
the whole thing of playing in the goal. 
Now, when a goal shot is wide, I must 
go wide with it and trap the ball against 
the backboard so that it does not come 
back out to haunt me.*' 

Moore sympathizes with Stojanovic. 
"It’s bloody impossible to play in the 
goal,” he says. "Forget the shots. When 
we played an exhibition game against 
Dallas, I reckon we kicked that kid they 
had in goal seven or eight times. Because, 
you see, he's always diving for the ball 
and there arc people coming up, and I 
figure 1 myself kicked the poor lad at least 
three times. It’s a sad thing for the man 
in the mouth of the goal.” 

Still, with all the physical contact and 
the kicks and the battering on the boards, 
indoor soccer remains a refreshingly 
decorous sport. There have been none of 
the disgraceful fights that mar hockey, 
and the crowds, unlike those at outdoor 
games in Italy and South America, ac¬ 
cept adverse decisions without throwing 
things or attempting to assault the 
referee. 

When a ball is kicked into the stands 
it is thrown back onto the field, and if it 
doesn't come back quickly the crowd 
chants, “Throw it back.” 

The bartender at the Hunt Club, a 
small watering hole in the Cow Palace, 
may have put his finger on the reason. 
After a long, inactive evening, he looked 
sadly over the bar at a lone customer and 
said, "It was a wasted night. We never 
should have opened. Everybody is here 
with his wife and kids. They don’t drink. 
I wish rodeo was back. The rodeo brings 
in the real drinkers." 

The only time a fight seemed imminent 
was in Dallas, when a Yugoslavian strik¬ 
er fired a cannon shot by a Yugoslavian 
goalkeeper and the two yelled at one an¬ 
other. 

"Had nothing to do with the game," 
the goalkeeper said afterward. "We are 
from different peoples in Yugoslavia. His 
great-grandfather tried to kill my great¬ 
grandfather. and I have not forgotten 

continued 
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Who should you listen to, 
the salesman or the stereo? 



The salesman 
can help you find the 
stereo you’re most likely 
to want. But when it comes 
to choosing the right one, 
you’ve got to let each 
system speak for itself. 

And trust your ears. 

We'd like to suggest 
that you include our Meriton 
HF-2000 in your listening 
test. It’s a distinctive low- 
silhouette AM/FM stereo 
receiver with a profess¬ 
ional-style turntable. 

The more you trust 
your ears, the more 
we think you’ll like it 


meriton 


Trust your ears. 


MERITON ELECTRONICS. INC. Moonachie, NJ, 07074 Compton. Calif. 90220 



THEJACK NICKLAUS 
GOLDEN BEAR 
GOLF BALL 

A championship caliber golf ball 
combining a super tough Surlyn" 
cover with a special Hi-Energy solid 
center to give you greater distance 
and durability. Play it. See why 
it's good enough to carry the Jack 
Nicklaus trademark. For the name 
of your local Golden Bear Golf 
Center, call toll free 800-447-4700. 

(In Illinois call 800-322-4400) 

Good golf needs good 
equipment. I've stayed 
with one brand all my 
life... MacGregor. 

Now we've 

teamed up." >>hJ 

Jack Nicklaus 
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The Hard Life and Good Times 
of Alabama’s Coach Bryant 


Paul W. Bryant and John Underwood 


In Alabama, an atheist 
is somebody who doesn't 
believe in him. 


America's Number 1 college football 
coach tells the remarkably candid 
story of his turbulent rise to the top. 

After 29 seasons of coaching, no 

other coach can match Bear Bryant's 

record of success, or his perspective 

on both the old and the new styles of 

football. Here, with SI Senior Writer 

John Underwood, he goes back over 

his life, his teams, his great individual 

players, and highlights of the most m’- 

thrilling games of his career. 

A Sports Illustrated Book. mm 

$7 ,5 .. all bookstores LITTLE, BROWN 
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that. It has to do with Yugoslavia, not 
soccer."’ 

The three previous tournaments were 
decided on goal difference, with the din¬ 
ners of the first round playing the losers 
and the champion being the team that 
had outseored its opponents by a bigger 
edge in the two games. In Dallas and 
Rochester all four teams wound up 1-1. 
with Dallas and the New York Cosmos 
advancing on goal superiority. In the 
Tampa tournament, Miami and Tampa 
won both of their games, Tampa advanc¬ 
ing on goal difference. 

On the opening night in San Francis¬ 
co. the I os Angeles and Seattle teams 
were beaten 15 4 and 14 4, respectively, 
and almost certainly eliminated. So the 
soccer owners changed the rules to ac¬ 
commodate the public. 

San Jose challenged Vancouver to 
change the rules and play it in the final, 
since both teams had won overwhelm¬ 
ingly. Vancouver, which had a one-goal 
advantage, accepted gracefully. 

"The people want us to play Vancou¬ 
ver." said Dick Berg, general manager 
of the Fart hquakes. *' Heck. t he finals will 
be a knockout. Winner against winner. 
We're not an old sport. We can change 
to accommodate what the people want. 
The only reason we had to stick to the 
formula for the first three tournaments 
was that that’s the way they played those 
tournaments. It’s great when the teams 
arc equal, because everyone is still alive 
the second day . Hut w hen it doesn’t work, 
we’re flexible.’’ 

And. sure enough, the game was rea¬ 
sonably close, w ith San Jose beating Van¬ 
couver 7 3. advancing the Earthquakes 
into the finals along with the winners of 
the three previous tournaments. Child, 
paying no attention to the bruise on his 
hip. scored three times for a total of 
seven in the two-day event. 

The format change saved Terry Fish¬ 
er. the Los Angeles coach, a further em¬ 
barrassment. too. After Vancouver had 
lathered his A/tccs 15 4 in the first game 
on o|K*ning night, he lectured his players 
on their shortcomings. 

"The most discouraging part of the 
game.” he said, "was w hen I looked up 
and saw all the photographers squatted 
dow n behind our goal." 

With time, experience and practice, the 
teams will eventually even out. It might 
be rugged on photographers, but it w ill 
be super for spectators. end 
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Lowest priced car 
in America. $ 27ir 


All New 75 Toyota Corolla 2-Door Sedan. 

33mpg and all these standard features: 


1. Power front disc brakes 

2. 4-speed all synchromesh 
transmission 

3. Hi-back reclining bucket seats 

4. 1.6 liter OHV hemi-head engine 

5. Rear window defogger 

6. Vinyl interior 

7. Cigarette lighter 

8. Whitewall tires 

9. Back windows that really open 

10. Lockable gas cap 

11. Transistorized ignition 

12. Color-keyed interior 

13. Glove box 

14. Flo-thru ventilation 

15. Bumper guards 

16. Bright trim 

17. Recessed, covered spare tire 

18. Curved side windows 

19. Steel unit-body construction 

20. Five main-bearing crankshaft 

21. Anti-freeze 

22. Energy-locking seat belt 
retractors 


23. MacPherson-strut front 39. 

suspension 

24. Front and rear ash trays 40. 

25. Inside hood release 41. 

26. Heavy duty fresh air heater 

and ventilator 42. 

27. Passenger assist grip 

28. 3-position dome light 

29. Reversible keys 

30. Dual horns 

31. Aluminized muffler and 
exhaust pipe 

32. Molded headlining 

33. Tool kit and touch-up paint 

34. 6 months/6500 miles service 
interval 

35. 12 months/12,500 miles new car 
warranty 

36. Pre-delivery service 
Plus these standard safety 
equipment items: 

37. Steel reinforced doors 

38. Steering column lock 


2-speed electric windshield 
wipers/washer 
Padded dash and visors 
Recoverable shock absorbing 
bumpers 

4-way hazard warning lights 


Compare 

how much there is to the new 

Corolla 2-door sedan. Your Toyota 

Dealer has a FREE booklet you 

can pick up. The 

Small Car Bargain 

Hunter’s Guide. It f*an?aVnh tar 

compares Toyota gui!^ nter ' s 

to other popular 

small cars, and it ' 

was prepared tor ^ 

Toyota by the 

editors of Road & Masa/ir* 

Track magazine. '-— 


See how much car y o ur mo ney can bu y. Now! 

TOYOTA 

Small car specialists for over 40 years. 


‘Based on a comparison of manufacturers' suggested 1975 retail prices, excluding destination charges, state and local taxes and optional equipment. 
"1975 Federal ERA test results for simulated highway driving. In simulated city driving. Corolla averaged 21 mpg 
Actual mileage varies depending on road and weather conditions, driving habits and how well you maintain your car 





As spring comes again and ballplayers drop from the palm trees, the fan is sitting 
pretty. He can suck in the Juice and spit out the seeds without a worry 
in the world. Not so the player. He must prove that he has it, or, like the Mets' 
comeback-bent righthander, can find it before easing up in the shade 
of a batting cage, as does Bob Robertson of the Pirates. For more intimations of 
spring and some pepper with Ron Fimrite, turn the page. 
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And spring is a Yankee kick in Dixie, where mus¬ 
taches in St. Pete and kids glorying it up in Clear¬ 
water get closer to the players than anywhere else 


































Itiisvllilll continued 


The Koofss of 8B|iriaif| 


There is the sense that in spring training 
baseball is more the game it was meant 
to be. It is then that baseball is removed 
from all those coliseums with chemical 
playing fields and transported again into 
the snug wooden ball yards where it can 
move at its own resolute pace. Most of 
the new parks were also designed to ac¬ 
commodate football, a game of compul¬ 
sive urgency; but intimacy, not urgency, 
is baseball’s charm, and in those purpose¬ 
ly colossal structures the game seems 
anomalous, a little like Parcheesi played 
on a crap table. 

Reflections such as these are consid¬ 
ered blasphemous by the baseball Estab¬ 
lishment. Nothing so unnerves a baseball 
person as the suggestion that his game is 
not fast enough to keep up with the times. 
And yet. Chub Feeney, president of the 
National League, has acknowledged that 
“ours is a game of suspense, of building 
tension, not continuous action." Sus¬ 
pense is best communicated through 
proximity, but unfortunately you do not 
attract two million customers playing in 
a facility that seats 15,000, nor do you 
earn S200.000 per summer throwing 
curvcballs before such a chummy con¬ 
gregation. For better or worse, a game 
that is probably best enjoyed when 
played on a vacant lot before family and 
friends is now consigned to futuristic pal¬ 
aces with wall-to-wall carpeting. 

Still, baseball cannot wholly shuck off 
its homespun image, for spring training 
is always there to show just how satis¬ 
fying the game can be in the proper sur¬ 
roundings. Not that Florida or Arizona 
can be considered traditional baseball 
country or that the game as played there 
in the spring approximates midscason 
competence. The veteran players are in 
no great haste to put the hard edges on 
their softened bodies and the rookies are 

Three ways to beat the ground rules: 
the dugout reach, the sneak preview 
and the plea behind a wire screen. 


too frequently the victims of their own 
anxieties. In this atmosphere, the unde¬ 
serving frequently rise to the top, only 
to sink swiftly once the regular season 
has begun. 

But you can see the players in spring 
training. You can see up close what they 
look like, read their expressions, catalog 
their movements, analyze their styles. 
You can also see them off the field if you 
are shrewd enough to station yourself 
near the swimming pools, coffee shops 
and golf courses where, in the gaudy rai¬ 
ment that passes now for fashion, they 
may be seen whiling away the off hours. 
A discerning fan can learn more about 
his team watching a week of spring train¬ 
ing than he can in a full season of squint¬ 
ing at it from the third deck of some Su¬ 
perdome. 

Three spring trainings ago my son Pe¬ 
ter, then 12, was loitering poolside at the 
Caravan Inn in Phoenix when the San 
Francisco Giants’ much-publicized new 
power hitter. Dave Kingman, suddenly 
appeared before him. Kingman was 
creeping up on a young lady of his ac¬ 
quaintance who. oblivious to his menac¬ 
ing approach, was seated in an ironwork 
chair reading a paperback novel. King- 
man, who stands 6'6" and weighs 210, 
grasped the chair, hoisted it nearly to eye 
level and dumped its frightened occu¬ 
pant, novel and all, into the pool. 

Watching this incident, my boy 
learned much about life, baseball and 
Dave Kingman. He learned 1) that King- 
man was as strong as an ox and, there¬ 
fore, had unusual potential as a Giant 
slugger, 2) that he was of a playful, even 
sophomoric, nature and 3) that since the 
dunked person seemed more amused 
than outraged by the indignity thrust 
upon her, Kingman probably had a win¬ 
ning way with women, a perception only 
dimly appreciated at the time by one of 
such tender years and sheltered upbring¬ 
ing. The boy now entertains his contem¬ 
poraries with a recounting of this episode 
and is working toward the time when he 
can duplicate Kingman’s feat, unmind¬ 


ful. perhaps, that in the intervening years 
the attitude of young women toward such 
high jinks may have changed drastically. 

There are things even a more seasoned 
observer can learn from spring training. 
Until this year, when a worsening econ¬ 
omy forced curtailment of such extrav¬ 
agances, the Giants had always enter¬ 
tained the press and assorted hangers-on 
after spring games at a free bar in the 
Governor’s Room of the Caravan Inn. 
“Phcenoms,” those rare flowers that 
bloom only in the spring, were discov¬ 
ered there nightly—“Man, what a curve- 
ball. A new Koufax”—and the fading 
past was given a fresh coat of paint. The 
bullfrog voice of a septuagenarian Giant 
scout, Tom (Clancy) Sheehan, boomed 
through the window and carried to the 
poolside tables where young ballplayers 
entertained the local girls on warm, sen¬ 
sual evenings: 

‘‘Ain’t nobody had the control old 
Alex had. Didn't walk a man ’ccpt on 
days when he’d had a few. I remember 
one game that got started late. The club 
had to catch a train in about an hour 
and a half. ‘Don’t need to worry ’bout a 
thing,’ Alex said. ‘We’ll catch that train.’ 
He threw nothin’ but strikes and got that 
game over in an hour. Takes these guys 
that long to walk out to the mound.” 

The old are a part of spring training. 
The Milwaukee Brewers even play their 
games in a retirement community. Sun 
City, where the fans are driven to the ball 
park in electric carts. But the young are 
there, too, languishing in the sun, shirts 
and blouses off, slugging beer. Baseball 
is not so much catching up with the times 
as the times are slowing to meet it. Con¬ 
tinuous action can be tiring. 

So the game emerges again from hi¬ 
bernation in the temperate zones, reviv¬ 
ing itself for another long pull. It is com¬ 
ing to life again, yes: but in those old 
ball parks and on living grass before peo¬ 
ple seemingly no more than an arm’s 
length away, it is also rediscovering its 
roots. And that is only as it should be. 

—Ron Fimrite 
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BIG FROG 
IN 

A SMALL 
POND 

At the age of 70 Henri LaMothe is 
making his splash—belly 
whopping 40 feet into just a 
dozen inches of water 

by EDWARD HOAGLAND 


Performing recently in Anaheim, 
LaMothe shows he can stomach a mighty 
wallop—he hits the water at 35 mph— 
and emerge instantly upright. 












L ive the astronauts out of it. and 
the paratroop teams that free-fall 
for 10.000 feet or skate down by means 
of those flattish. maneuverable new para¬ 
chutes. Leave out the six people who have 
survived the 220-foot fall from the Gold¬ 
en Gate Bridge and the plungers of Aca¬ 
pulco who swan-dive 118 feet, clearing 
outcrops that extend 21 feet from the 
cliff. Leave out even the ordinary high 
diver w ho enters the pool rigid and point¬ 
ed after a precise jackknife. Come down 
from such lofty characters to Henri La- 
Mothe, who on his 70th birthday last 
April dived from a 40-foot ladder into a 
pool of water—but a pool of water only 
12 inches deep. 

The high diver in his development first 
increases the height of his dive, then 
crowds more loops and twists into his 
drop, but LaMothe’s progress through 
the years has not involved ascending 
higher. Rather, he has provided himself 
with less and less water to land in, an am¬ 
bition oddly private and untheatrical. 
Three feet, two feet, 20 inches, 16 inch¬ 
es, 14 inches, He strikes not headfirst or 
feetfirst, which would be the end of him, 
but on the arched ball of his belly. His 
posture resembles a flying squirrel’s. His 
endeavor over the years has been to man¬ 
age somehow to jump into no water at 
all. Since this is impossible, he is design¬ 
ing a breakaway plastic pool whose sides 


will collapse as he hits, so that except for 
the puddles remaining on the pavement, 
he will at least experience the sensation 
of having done just that. 

Apparently nobody else at the moment 
entertains similar ambitions, although 
one of the oldtime carnival thrills was for 
a stunt man to jump feetfirst from a plat¬ 
form into a very considerably deeper 
hogshead of water, doing what divers de¬ 
scribe as a tuck as he entered and partly 
somersaulting and scooping madly. As 
the fellow dropped he could steer just a 
bit by tilting his head—the head being 
the heaviest mass in the body—but like 
Henri's feat this one was gilded with none 
of the nifty, concise esthetics of fancy div¬ 
ing. There were no points to be scored, no 
springboard to bound from, no Hawai¬ 
ian plunge after the midair contortions 
into a sumptuous pool, with a pretty 
crawl stroke afterward to carry him out 
of the way of the next competitor. This 
fellow lived on hot dogs and slept with the 
ticket seller and often received an invol¬ 
untary enema through the two pairs of 
trunks that he wore, got sinus and mas¬ 
toid infections and constant colds from 
the water forced into his nose. 

LaMothc doesn't jump, however: he 
dives, into water that scarcely reaches his 
calves as he stands up, his hands raised 
in a Hallelujah gesture. The sailor hat he 
sometimes wears never leaves his head, 
his back stays dry 
unless the spray wets 
him, and yet so bi¬ 
zarre is the sight of 
a person emerging 
from water so shal¬ 
low that one's eye 
secs him standing 
there as if with his 
drawers fallen 
around his feet. As 
he plummets, his 
form is as ugly and 
poignant as the flop 
of a frog—nothing 
less ungainly would 
enable him to sur¬ 
vive—and, watch¬ 
ing. one feels witness 
to something a good 



deal more interesting than a stunt: a leap 
for life into a fire net, perhaps. 

He wears a thin, while, sleeved body¬ 
suit that looks like a set of long johns 
(the crowd is likely to titter) and, up on 
his jointed ladder, he huddles into a 
crouch, holding on to the shafts behind 
him. Very much like a man in the win¬ 
dow' of a burning building, he squats, 
stares down—hesitating, concentrating, 
seeming to quail—and finally, letting go, 
quite clumsily puts out his arms, creep¬ 
ing into space betw een gusts of wind. He 
sneaks off the top of the ladder, spread¬ 
ing his fingers, reaching out, arching his 
back, bulging his stomach, cocking his 
head back, gritting his teeth, never glanc¬ 
ing down, and hits in the granddaddy of 
all belly w-hoppers. which flings water 20 
feet out. 

Though one’s natural impulse when 
falling is to ball up to protect the vitals, 
LaMothc survives precisely by thrusting 
his vitals out. He goes splat. And when a 
microphone is put to him—“How do you 
do it?”—Henri says, “Guts!” grinning at 
the pun. “Why do you do it?” asks a re¬ 
porter. “I get a out of it!” says La- 
Mothe: says that he is "a low-water 
man." In his long johns, white-haired, in 
that tremulous hunch 40 feet up a mag¬ 
nesium ladder that he folds up and w heels 
about for fees of a few hundred dollars, 
he is anything but an Evel Knicvcl. He 
is from vaudeville, a fire victim, his ca¬ 
reer a succession of happenstances. 

In Chicago, growing up pint-sized with 
the nickname Frcnchy—his father, a 
South Side carpenter, was from Montre¬ 
al—he dived off coal tipples, bridges and 
boxcars, swimming and swaggering at 
the 76th Street Beach, doing the four- 
mile swim off Navy Pier. In the winter he 
swam indoors with a gang that included 
Johnny Weissmuller, already swinging 
from the girders over the pool. But Hen¬ 
ri’s hands were too small, his build too 
slight for competitive swimming. To 
make a living he drove a cab and posed 
at the Chicago Art Institute, where he 
began to draw, too. He stayed up late, 
speeding around town to neighborhood 
Charleston contests, four or five in a 
night -this being the Roaring’20s—win- 

conttnued 
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ning up toSlOO an evening. He quit mod¬ 
eling in order to Charleston full time, 
closing his act with handstands, back- 
bends and a belly flop, sliding and roll¬ 
ing across the waxed floor. His girl 
friend’s specialty was the split; she would 
kick him into his belly flop, do the split 
over him and "lift” him up with two fin¬ 
gers and dance on his stomach as he 
leaned over backward, balancing on his 
hands. They were local champions, and 
by and by he invented an Airplane 
Dance, his arm the propeller—"the 
Lucky Lindy” for Lindbergh—which he 
claims was adapted into the Lindy Hop. 
June Havoc and Gypsy Rose Lee’s fa¬ 
mously stingy stage mama took him to 
New York as one of six "newsboys” in 
their hoofer show, but he quit to dance 
in a musical called Keep It Clean. By 
1928 he was dancing at the Paramount 
as “Hotfoot Henri," usually planted 
among the ushers or as a dummy sax 
player in the orchestra pit as the show 
began. The clowning, the pat repartee, 
the belly busters were right up his alley. 
Even today on occasion he will flop on 
his breadbasket into a puddle of beer at 
home to startle guests, or lie flat and lift 
his wife Birgit by his stomach muscles. 

Although he had been thankful to 
dancing for whisking him away from the 
Windy City and the life of a commercial 
artist drawing pots and pans for news¬ 
paper ads, after the 1929 crash he had to 
scratch for a job. He designed Chinese 
menus to pay for his meals, did flyer lay¬ 
outs for theaters and bands, and painted 
signs. He was art editor of the Hobo 
News, later the Bowery News, and he tin¬ 
kered, streamlining the stapler that is 
used everywhere nowadays, and invent¬ 
ing a "Bedroom Mood Meter" to post 
on the wall, like the ones sold in Times 
Square novelty shops. He got work draw¬ 
ing advertisements for a Long Island 
plastics company, and actually pros¬ 
pered—even bought himself a plane. 
Coming in for a landing, he would think 
of the pratfalls he had performed in the 
Charleston contests and his belly flops 
back on Muscle Beach, clowning his way 
to popularity. 

Clowning on the board at the swim¬ 
ming club for the executives, he had 
heard the suggestion that he ought to do 
it professionally; and so, after a stint in 
a shipyard during World War II, he went 
swimming with Johnny Weissmuller's 
troupe in Peru. Then he went to Italy with 
his own water show, the "Aquacts,” in 

continurd 
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Introducing the first 


You're looking at a unique-looking 
automobile. 

It's called the Pacer. 

And it looks different on the outside 
because it's different on the inside. 

To begin with, the Pacer is wider than any 
other small car. So naturally, you get an 
unusual amount of room. 

And since it's wider—and has a unique 
isolated suspension system—the Pacer also 
gives you an incredibly smooth and stable ride. 

The hood of the Pacer looks the way 


it does because it was designed for aero¬ 
dynamic reasons.To reduce the wind resistance. 
So the engine doesn't have to work as hard 
at highway speeds. And so you wind up with 
better gas economy. 

(The Pacer comes with AMCs proven 
6-cylinder engine and a 22-gallon gas tank 
Which means you get outstanding perform¬ 
ance, excellent economy and long-distance 
driving range.) 

With our doors we. did something that 
borders on wizardry. We made the passenger 










wide small car 


door even bigger than the driver's. So you 
can get in and out of the back that much easier. 
(We also gave the Pacer a hatchback so you 
can get your luggage in and out that much 
easier, too.) 

This same ingenuity was also applied to 
Pacer's visibility. We wanted you to see as far 
as your eye can see From our point 


of view that meant designing the car for 
better all-round vision. From your point of 
view, you'll be able to notice all the people 
noticing you 

A final point The AMC Pacer, the wide 
small car, is covered by the wide coverage: AMC's 
exclusive BUYER PROTECTION PLAN. 1 " 

Everything about the Pacer—the look, 
the room, the nde, the doors, the visibility, 
our Plan - make it what it really is: Everything 
a small car never was. 

AMC n PACER 










Natural good looks from Ely 


Natural is the color. Natural the feel of Ely's western shirt. As you remember 
unbleached muslin. But softer, more comfortable, because it's 50% Kodel*/ 
50% cotton. Then for a fit as good as the feel, Ely tapers body lines with mili¬ 
tary pleats. Alsoforthe natural man, Ely's faded blue 
chambray sport shirt. Both styles in neck sizes 14-17 
at your favorite store. Or write Ely & Walker, 823 
East Holmes Road. Memphis, Tennessee 38116. 

'Kodak Registered TM. 
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partnership with two girls. One. a Dane 
called Birgit Gjcssing, became his wife. 
Birgit had been an actress in Germany 
during the war, a swimmer before that 
and a puppeteer back home in Denmark, 
marking time after fleeing the collapse of 
the Reich. She is a lean lady of 57 with a 
quick, expressive face; a school counselor 
now, but she remembers playing chess in 
a w inecellar near Mainz during the worst 
of the World War II bombing. At one 
point in 1944 she traded her winter coat 
for a bicycle, thinking to swim the Rhine 
while holding it over her head, then ped¬ 
al on home. 

Henri would emulate the dives the girls 
did and mess everything up. or get into 
a race but be towed through the water 
roped to a car. He dressed as Sweet Pea 
or Baby Snookums, with a curl painted 
on his forehead. Wheeled to the pool in 
a buggy by Birgit, dressed in a starchy 
costume, he would scramble up on the 
high diving board while his nurse plead¬ 
ed with him to climb down. She would 
fall in, and he would pancake on top of 
her, landing crisscross. He used brcakolf 
boards to make his dive doubly abrupt, 
or wore a pullover sweater 14 feet long, 
which would still be unraveling as he 
stumbled backward into his fall. With a 
beret above his French mustache, he 
would put on blue longjohnswith rolled- 
up newspapers over his biceps and a great 
cape and, calling himself Stupor Man, 
bend “iron" bars and launch himself on 
a mission of mercy from a high place, 
only to crash on his belly into the water 
instead. He would “drown," seem to 
need artificial respiration, but as the girls 
bent over him he would squirt water at 
them from his mouth. Then, running to 
apologize to Birgit, he would trip, belly 
whop and skid into her. 

He wore low-necked bathing suits 
through which he could push his bay win¬ 
dow; unfortunately it wasn't until both 
he and the century were into their 50s 
that his agent had sense enough to tip 
him off that the dive he was doing as a 
water comedian, if done straight, would 
earn more money. So he speaks of those 
first umpteen years of diving as “wast¬ 
ed.” Then it was maybe another 2,000 
leaps before his 70th birthday provided 
a gimmick to get him a New York Daily 
News centerfold and a spot on a David 
Frost show. For part of this long period 
he practiced commercial art in New 
York, but New Year’s Eve would find 
him in Miami Beach dressed as Baby 


New Year, poised in a third-floor hotel 
window as the clock tolled 12, diving into 
the kiddie pool. He sprang out of trees, 
from flagpole yardarms and roofs—once 
from the ensign standard 47 feet up into 
two feet of water at the Westchester 
Country Club. Touring the country 
clubs, they “ate lentils," says Birgit. Al¬ 
ways Henri looked a bit silly as he stood 
up, the water lapping at his shins; and the 
less water, the sillier. 

Water shows are lumped with ice 
show s in the lower echelon of show busi¬ 
ness: the very term has a childish ring. In¬ 
deed, Birgit still shivers remembering a 
week in Quebec when they had to per¬ 
form in a hockey rink, paired w ith a skat¬ 
ing follies, in water poured into a tank 
right on top of the ice. She wore a fish 
costume and executed finny undulations 
to the Basin Street Blues , but otherwise, 
as always, tried to get herself and the rest 
of the ballet swimmers out of the water 
at frequent intervals to remind the au¬ 
dience that they were really human, not 
fishy, in shape. Ice skaters have no such 
identity problems. Water, on the other 
hand, elemental, deep, somber, healing 
as it is, imparts a nobility to swimming 
which no ice show can match. Water, 
with the mysterious oceans behind it, 
stretching around the world, can be a 
powerful ally. 

Henri, however, leaping into a thin 
film of water, has sacrificed the majesty 
of the ocean to the bravery of his frog 
dive. Landing as he does, on the paunch, 
the craw, the crop, he loses the preten¬ 
sions to dignity of mankind, too. It's raw, 
and more real than drama; it's tremen¬ 
dously poignant, and it's his master¬ 
piece in a life of inventing. Even when 
he has been shabbily treated in show 
business, nobody has been able to steal 
that from him. He talks now of diving 
from the Eiffel Tower or Pisa’s Leaning 
Tower, combining this w ith his dream of 
diving at last into no water at all. 

He is a short, plump, pigeonlike man 
who rubs his stomach continually and 
bends his back and bulges his chest. His 
look is matter-of-fact, yet self-preoccu¬ 
pied. like a man who knows pain and ca¬ 
tastrophe. Though he dives on an empty 
stomach with lungs half-filled, he lives by 
the bulge of his stomach. By clapping 
hands he demonstrates how his arched 
back is the key to surviving. If air is 
trapped between the hands the clap is 
loud, but if one hand is convex the im¬ 
pact is muted. Just so, he explains, an 


air pocket under his belly would “split 
me right open." His belly is holding up 
fine, but his back is decidedly less lim¬ 
ber—his scrapbook of photographs tes¬ 
tifies to what a bend he brought to his 
work only a decade ago. Offstage he 
looked the daredevil then; now, because 
of the slackening that old age effects on 
the best of bodies, he looks more like a 
health nut maintaining his youth, except 
for his stern mouth and nose. 

He has a fluffy ring of white hair 
around his bald head, and likes being up 
on his ladder says that he's happy up 
there. The round pool glows like a globe 
below him. He says a power goes out 
from him to intimidate the water. “That 
water is going to take the punishment, 
not me." He says kids always ask wheth¬ 
er it hurts. “Why do you care if it hurts?" 
he asks them. 

Once when he was a young man he 
swam the St. Lawrence—something his 
father had done—fetching up at a nun¬ 
nery, where the nuns hid their eyes. And 
once he was paid S3.000 for a week at 
the San Antonio HemisFair, doing his 
dive. Working shopping centers and 
sports shows, he carries his pool in a 
shopping bag: it is a flimsy low fence with 
a plastic liner, which sways with the 
waves of the blow. (Again, Henri's agent 
had to w isc him up to the hammy fact that 
the sides ought to be down as low as the 
water.) On his ladder he lets all other 
sights and sounds, except the bull's-eye, 
blur out. He crouches, "hoping for” 
rather than aiming for it, and lets go, put¬ 
ting his froggy arms out as his body falls. 
Accident experts from General Motors 
have tested him and concluded that he 
hits with the force of gravity multiplied 
70 times; or. in his case, 10,500 pounds. 

So he does what the bigger kids 
couldn't do, long after they have given 
up their own specialties. And since the 
death w ish of a daredevil w ho is 70 years 
old must be fairly well under control, 
maybe the best explanation for why he 
continues is that it is what he is good 
at. Watching him, as with certain other 
notable clowns, one is swept w ith a ten¬ 
derness for him as he lands, God's Fool, 
safe and sound and alive once again. As 
with them, our fascination is enhanced 
because at the same time that he has 
sought our applause, he has seemed to 
try to obscure our appreciation, make the 
venture difficult for us to understand, and 
thereby escape our applause—a “low- 
water man.” end 
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YW RADIO 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST 



ALLEN'S OELIVERY MAKES 'MEMORIES’ MEMORABLE 


The face of the man behind the microphone 
in Studio 5-C or New York's RCA Building 
one afternoon last week was familiar, but it 
was not until he opened his mouth that a 
bystander felt a nostalgic twinge and said to 
himself, “Mow about that!" Mel Allen is 
back on the air, not in his famous role as 
broadcaster for the Yankees but in a new 
one guaranteed to tug at the heartstrings of 
old Yankee lovers and haters alike. 

Allen will be the voice on Memories from 
the Sports Page a two-minute radio program 
that will premiere this week in nine U.S. cit¬ 
ies with big "drive-time" audiences. And 
only Allen's presence at the mike makes the 
show significantly different from the other 
marchers in the lengthening nostalgia parade 
in sports broadcasting. Most of them, includ¬ 
ing Memories, are lower-quality copies of 
Mobil Oil's The Way It Was, one of the most 
popular television series ever produced for 
the Public Broadcasting Service. 

Memories takes a past personality, event 
or vignette and attempts to enliven it with 
dashes of humor or pathos. The first 10 
shows have already been taped: ultimately 
there will be 130 to provide live broadcasts 
a week for 26 weeks. 

"Even though the shows are nostalgic, we 
want them to be in season," says Producer 
Frank Fitzgerald. "During the basketball 
season, we want basketball programs." The 
first 10 shows deal with six sports: basket¬ 


ball, hockey, boxing, ten¬ 
nis. golf and horse racing. 
Some of the programs arc 
genuinely interesting, but 
too many of the others arc 
thin stuff. Almost all of 
them recall occurrences 
familiar to hard-core 
sports fans, but one tells 
a charming anecdote of 
the time Bill Russell was 
out of the country on 
his wife's birthday and 
prearranged the delivery 
of a new car to her 
as a present. The scripts 
were written by Bob 
Cooke, from 1948 to 1058 
sports editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Mostly it is rehearing Allen's voice, one 
of the finest in sports broadcasting history, 
that makes Memories an enjoyable trip into 
the past. During his 38 years on the air. he 
was the first to call Joe DiMaggio "Joltin' 
Joe" and Tommy Mcnrich "Old Reliable.” 
Allen once said. "International Falls is the 
coldest spot in the United States- temper- 
aturewise, that is." And, of course, he turned 
“How about that!" into an American 
idiom. 

The studio where Allen worked last week 
had been rented for an hour, in the hope that 
the first 10 shows could be done in that time. 
Allen had not had a chance to read all the 
scripts, but once he got that lush voice roll¬ 
ing he dominated the scene. Crowd noise 
came up in the background as he said, "This 
is Mel Allen with Memories from the Sports 
Page'" He read on. making occasional fluffs 
and saying to Director Ken Davis. "I glided 
that together," or "I'm not happy with that 
at all." 

With the hour coming to an end, Allen 
finished a segment about Bill Bradley. "I 
don't like it," he said. 

"Mel, it's fine." said Davis. 

"I want to do it over," said Allen, and he 
did. 

When he was finished, Davis said. "Mel. 
I'm glad you did. It's so much better." 

Allen’s voice has been almost silent in the 
decade since the Yankees fired him in No¬ 


vember 1964 after 25 years with the team. 
Even before the Yanks dismissed him (“It 
is time for a change." they said), some mem¬ 
bers of the organization had treated Allen 
like a skunk at a picnic. When they finally 
shooed him away, he was hurt and bewil¬ 
dered. But even today he will not damn the 
Yankees, and one suspects that under his 
dark suit is pinstriped underwear. 

Over the past 10 years Allen has been 
working at oddments: airing the 1966 Lit¬ 
tle League World Scries for KRAK in Sac¬ 
ramento, broadcasting the lame-duck 1965 
Milwaukee Braves' games to Atlanta, do¬ 
ing the play by play of about a third of the 
Indians' games in 1968, making appearances 
for Canada Dry at restaurant and store open¬ 
ings. "I could do a banquet almost every 
night, but I only like to do those which are 
for good charities." he says. "I still get a 
lot of letters from youngsters interested in 
announcing and I answer the questions by 
mail, or call the kids on the phone and talk 
to them." 

Nobody is likely ever to have to run a 
charity affair for the 62-ycar-old Allen, who 
invested his Yankee income well. "I'm just 
trying now to keep my feet wet and my 
Blue Cross active," he says. And wherever 
Allen's activities take him. people hear his 
voice and turn their heads. "1 always thought 
I had the kind of a voice that was not un¬ 
pleasant," he says. "But some years ago 
Variety ran a list of the most recognizable 
voices in the world. Churchill, Roosevelt, 
people like that. I was the only sports an¬ 
nouncer on the list. I guess then I realized 
that I hud a special voice. A couple of years 
ago I did some commercials for Ballantinc 
Beer. They were just 30-second spots about 
old teams and ball parks, but the letters 1 
got were very flattering. I couldn't under¬ 
stand the response until I was reading a 
story in Time one morning. It was on the 
nostalgia wave and I sat up in bed and said 
to myself. "I guess I'm part of the wave.' " 

This week over WMCA in New York. 
W'BBM-AM in Chicago. WEEI-AM in Bos¬ 
ton. WIBG in Philadelphia, WTOPin Wash¬ 
ington, WJR in Detroit, WWWE in Cleve¬ 
land, KABC in Los Angeles and KSF in 
San Francisco, Allen will become an even 
bigger part of it. How about that! end 
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Lets you start a modest life 
insurance program now-with the right 
to add up to 7 new policies later." 



New York Life’s 
Add-on Policy. 

The younger you are. the 
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readily insurable. 
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Highballing Lionel Hollins helps 
keep Arizona State right on track 


salislicd to sit imi¬ 
tating prunes and 
waiting for Johnny 
Miller to come back 
and shoot 50. And 
basketball is played 
indoor.',. Still, is an 
average attendance 
of 7.000 any way 
to treat a team with 
a 20-3 record that 
plays in a new 
14.000-scat arena? 

The absentees are 
missing out on quite 
a show. ASU runs 
all night, presses 
baseline to baseline, 
platoons 38 different 
lineups and has one 
dude who screams 
on the break, 
"Trailer right, trail¬ 
er right. Aw, hell, do 
whatever turns you 
on." Arizona State 
has a coach who 
throws furniture a 
center who raises 
kittens, a swing man who gorges on pan¬ 
cakes and a team that last week edged 
closer to the conference title—on the 


Fast Train 
to the top 

A ssuming the pony express has 
k reached all zip code areas by now, 
the news has spread that the Western 
Athletic Conference is up to its old tricks. 

New Mexico has been dismembered by 
broken bones and broken laws. During 
the course of an otherwise excellent 18-4 
season, UTEP has scored eight points in 
a half and caused Coach Don Haskins 
to contemplate sticking a fork in his na¬ 
vel. Utah has put the (Ticky) Burden on 
everybody. And even Wyoming has won 
a couple of games. But above all the 
wackiness in the WAC, there has been 
the spectacle of an exciting Arizona State 
team leading the league and nobody in 
Tempe caring. 

Granted, ASU's cactus-and-palm 
campus is hard by Phoenix, where the sun 
shines 365 days a week and everybody is 


road. 

After combining a 76-69 victory at 
New Mexico with a 75-70 loss at UTEP, 
the Sun Devils held a one-game lead over 
the Miners, had only home games re¬ 
maining and would like it known that 
their No. 8 ranking is too low and their 
chances in postseason play arc high. 

ASU claims all this and heaven, too, 
heaven being where Lionel Hollins, the 
left-handed Train, sends pro scouts. The 
stylish 6'3" Hollins is probably the best 
senior backcourt man in the land. His is 
an all-round game of shooting (16.7 
points per game), leadership, defense and 
court cool. "Better than that, he's All- 
America in attitude," says Coach Ned 
Wulk. That is no small achievement in a 
league fraught with malcontents. 

Through a season in which his team 
has been a better-kept secret than the 
wedding of Merle Oberon, Hollins has 
exploded for 30 points against Oregon's 
Ron Lee, outshot that seraph of shoot¬ 
ers, Utah's Burden, and sparked ASU's 
helter-skelter press. Hollins also has 
stumbled his way to a two-point game- 
and there's the rub. At least one Sun 
Devil messes up in every game. 


Fortunately, there is always somebody 
to take a firm grip on the situation. Four 
men have led ASU in rebounding in at 
least one game, and six have led in scor¬ 
ing. Skinny 6'8" Jack Schrader arrived 
from Olds, Iowa (pop. 206) to lead the 
team in deception. He is called "Stormy 
the Colt." Bulky 6' 10" Scott Lloyd, the 
pivot man with the pussycats, is a local 
kid who misses layups, but outhustlcs the 
opposition. Those are the ASU rebound- 
ers? They don't get too many. 

The heart of the Sun Devils' success is 
their backcourt. Wulk employs three 
guards at the same time: Hollins, Mike 
Moon and 6'2“ Rudy White, whose 
hands are the size of the platters on w hich 
arc stacked his beloved pancakes. 
White's passion has gotten in the way of 
his pride. After scoring 12 points in the 
first half against Colorado State, While 
went scoreless in the final period as ASU 
suffered its first conference loss 91 80. It 
turned out that the Sun Devils' motel in 
Fort Collins, Colo, was just across the 
street from a pancake house. 

Arizona State's fine run has been ac¬ 
corded yawns in other parts of the coun¬ 
try, partly, says Wulk, "because early on 
the dummy writers were too lazy to write 
State after Arizona on their AP poll bal¬ 
lots." A veteran of 23 seasons in the big 
time and 17 at ASU, Wulk agonized 
through lean years in the late '60s and was 
rumored to be on the way out in 1971. It 
is said the experience of almost losing his 
job shook the coach up so badly that he 
began to work harder. In rebuttal, Wulk 
claims he brought in better players and 
started screaming at them again. 

Wulk also hired Jim Carey from Ells¬ 
worth (Iowa) Junior College as an as¬ 
sistant to shore up the defense. Carey 
brought along Stormy the Col', flashed 
a terrific rapport with black recruits and 
drummed a press into the Sun Devils. 
Having worked wonders with a team that 
formerly guarded opponents as if they 
had chicken pox, Carey surely is on the 
threshold of a head coaching job. While 
biding his time in Tempe, he says, 
"Sometimes we look awesome." 

Dick Harter, whose Oregon team de¬ 
feated ASU 80-76 in December, also has 
been impressed. "On a neutral couit I 
would not bet against Arizona State beat¬ 
ing any team in the Pac-8,” he says. 

If the Sun Devils win the WAC, they 
are scheduled to play their first-round 
game in the NCAA tournament at home. 
They are likely to win that and go on to 
continued 
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We move people to Texas, Tahiti, even to tears. 


We'reTransamerica, the people in the Pyramid. 

Were really a lot of different companies: Lyon Moving & 
Storage, for making relocating a little nicer;Trans International 
Airlines, for making places like Papeete realities; United Artists, 
for making movies that stir your soul. 

We even own a company that lets you wheel around on 
your own: Budget Rent-A-Car. And others that can protect 
your property, insure your life, and so on. 

This puts us squarely into the service business: doing 
things for people. Naturally, we’ve learned a lot about it. And, 
it boils down to three simple truths: We give you good service. 
We give it to you at a reasonable cost. We stand behind it. 

Which is why we keep saying, if you have a compliment 
or a complaint about anyTransamerica service, tell our 
chairman, Jack Beckett. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


the West Regional in Portland, Ore., 
where they have already played three 
times this year. That is important psy¬ 
chological stufT. 

“I can’t wait to get to the finals at San 
Diego,” says White. If he can hold dow n 
on the pancakes and his teammates can 
batter enough bodies with their press, Ar¬ 
izona State may make it. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


MIDEAST ^“1“; 

Purdue, which clinched the Big Ten title, was 
the loss of Scott May, the Hoosiers' No. I 
scorer. May fractured his left arm early in 
the contest and he is expected to be out three 
to six weeks. Three weeks would be all right 
for Indiana, which begins NCAA tourna¬ 
ment play on March 15, but six weeks could 
be disastrous, since the tourney would be 
over. With May out of the lineup, Steve 
Green sparked the Hoosiers to their first win 
at Purdue since 1963 by scoring 29 points. 
He sank 13 of 15 shots, hardly touching the 
rim the whole time. In its first game of the 
week, Indiana paddled Wisconsin 93-58. 

Bill Robin/ine and Dave Corzinc. The 
names of these DcPaul players arc sheer po¬ 
etry, especially to Blue Demon fans after 
DePaul upset Notre Dame 75-70. Robinzinc 
scored 28 points and grabbed 14 rebounds; 
Corzine’s totals were 13 and 18. DePaul's 
2-1-2 zone was also a vital factor, helping to 
limit Adrian Danlley to 19 points. 

Bo Ellis scored 24 points as Marquette 
beat Butier77-55. He had 19 more in a 68-65 
decision over South Carolina that gave the 
Warriors their ninth straight 20-win season. 

Utah State journeyed south and ran its 
winning streak to 13 by bopping New Or¬ 
leans 96-90. But then the Aggies were 
shocked 94-87 by Southern Mississippi, 
which had lost to Pan American 97-78. 

1. INDIANA (26-0) 2. KENTUCKY (20-3) 

North Carolina State's David 
Thompson was noticed mostly 
by his absence against Clemson. With 
Thompson fouling out after playing only 
15:59 and scoring 15 points, the Wolfpack 
folded, lost 92-70 and fell into a tie with the 
Tigers for second place in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference. Freshman Guard Skip Wise 
popped in 30 points for Clemson. Earlier, 
State had toppled Duke 92-78. The Wolf- 
pack's split, plus Maryland's 70-51 conquest 
of Virginia, solidified the Terps' grasp on first 


place and prompted them to celebrate their 
victory over the Cavaliers with a postgame 
water-pistol shoot-out. 

Before the season, Virginia Coach Terry 
Holland said, "If we ever get in a position 
where I have a freshman at the foul line with 
a chance to win the game, I'd want him to 
be Dave Koestcrs." Against North Carolina, 
Holland got his wish. Koesters made three 
free throws in the last 15 seconds and the 
Cavaliers knocked the Tar Heels out of the 
ACC race 65-62. 

Marquette Coach Al McGuire and a Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden fan both let Fordham 
know their feelings during a game won by 
the Warriors 101-64. "What's that about a 
palsy schedule we play?" yelled McGuire at 
the Ram bench in retaliation to a reputed 
comment by Fordham Coach Hal Wisscl. 
Then the rooter added his reaction to the 
debacle by tossing a large striped bass on 
the court. 

"We catch fire like that," said Phil Sellers 
of Rutgers after a 96-82 win over LaSalle. 
Trailing 54-39 with 17:34 to go, the Scarlet 
Knights burned the Explorers with a rally 
that included a 16-0 scoring burst. Mike 
Dabney led Rutgers with 31 points and Sell¬ 
ers added 25. Both teams lost earlier games, 
LaSalle at American U. (68-62) and Rutgers 
at St. Bonavcnlure (93-91). 

In the biggest upset of the season in New 
England, Rhode Island zonked Providence 
79-69. Holy Cross, the team that has im¬ 
proved more than any other in the country 
since last season, beat New Hampshire96-85. 
That gave the Crusaders, who were 8-18 a 
year ago, a 17-4 record. But then Boston Col¬ 
lege came to town and sprang an 87-77 upset 
on them as Bob Carrington scored 23 points. 

1. MARYLAND (1»-3) 2. N.C. STATE (19-4) 

\A/CQT Before facing UCLA at 
WlOI home. Washington Coach 
Marv Harshman complained about "a big 
knot in my stomach." His pains were quick¬ 
ly alleviated when he saw his Huskies hand 
the Bruins their worst loss (103-81) in 11 sea¬ 
sons. Larry Jackson, who came off the bench 
to score 27 points, and Clarence Ramsey, 
who tossed in 22, were Washington's big 
guns. Larry Pounds augmented his 18-point 
effort by holding UCLA’s high-scoring Dave 
Meyers tojust 11. Two nightscarlier the Hus¬ 
kies had surprised USC 89-88 as Ramsey 
totaled 30 points and Jackson, in another off- 
thc-bcnch performance, 22. Washington 
State ran its perfect Pacific Eight mark, to 
0-11 with losses to UCLA (69-61) and USC 
(81-68). Moving to within one game of 
UCLA was Oregon State, which drubbed 
Stanford 76-69 and Cal 68-54. 

Utah State defeated Oral Roberts 91 83 
as Jimmy Moore scored 27 points. 

1. UCLA (20-3) 2. ARIZONA STATE (20-3) 


Mlin\A/EQT Louisville - riding on a 
IVII L/ V V L U I sudden wave of enthu¬ 
siasm, turned a near disaster into a victory, 
won three times and virtually locked up the 
Missouri Valley title. The Cardinals' tear be¬ 
gan amid boos from their fans as they went 
to the locker room at the half trailing a 9-11 
St. Louis team by 15 points. During the in¬ 
termission, Coach Denny Crum asked for 
volunteers to start the second half. He chose 
the first five to raise their hands, and then 
watched in dismay as the Billikens stretched 
their lead to 59-36. The boos became loud¬ 
er. Crum called a time-out, ordered Louis¬ 
ville into an all-court defense and sat down 
to watch an abrupt awakening by the Car¬ 
dinals, who have been winning while nap¬ 
ping most of the season. Bottled up for the 
remaining 12Vi minutes by Louisville’s press, 
St. Louis managed only nine more points. 
While the Billikens stumbled, the Cardinals 
rumbled, rushing back for a 75-68 win. In 
its next game, Louisville defeated Wichita 
State 85-76 as Wesley Cox erupted from his 
season-long lethargy. Cox, a many-splcn- 
dored freshman center a year ago but a dud 
much of this season as a forward, hit on 15 
of 16 field-goal tries and had 32 points, nine 
rebounds and three steals. Two days later 
Louisville stung Tulsa 104-79 as Cox found 
the range for 21 points. 

"If they control the boards, they can run 
over us," said Kansas State Coach Jack 
Hartman before taking on Kansas. His worst 
fears became a reality as the Jayhawks con¬ 
trolled the boards 50-22and put on a hit-and- 
run demonstration. Kansas repeatedly 
scored a basket, ran downcourt, grabbed a 
rebound after a wild Wildcat shot and con¬ 
verted it into another two-pointer. The Jay- 
hawks. who have been alternately torrid and 
tepid this season, defeated State 91-53, the 
widest margin in the intrastate series since 
Kansas won 50-12 in 1908. Jayhawk Center 
Rick Suttle was on target with 12 of 15 field- 
goal attempts, finished with 26 points and 
held Carl Gerlach, who had a 10-point av¬ 
erage, to one. That left the teams deadlocked 
for the Big Eight lead. Three days earlier, 
State had taken a one-game advantage, hold¬ 
ing off Nebraska 65-64 while Missouri jolt¬ 
ed Kansas 87-72. 

Before Guard Dexter Reed was hurt, 
Memphis State was 6-0. While he was side¬ 
lined, the Tigers incurred all four of their 
losses. Since Reed's return last month, State 
again has been all-victorious. It ran its lat¬ 
est streak to nine by defeating Tulsa 88-80 
as Reed scored 17 points. 

Texas A&M held on to first in the South¬ 
west Conference by smothering Baylor 62-55 
and Rice 99-66. 

Creighton ran its winning streak to 14 
games by beating St. Thomas 90-54 and Air 
Force 76-53. 

1. LOUISVILLE (20-2) 2. MEMPHIS ST. (10-4) 
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squash / Dan Levin 


Racket guy from Brooklyn 

But Vic Niederhoffer doesn't use dem or dose. The five-time U.S. champ 
has a Ph. D., a million-dollar business and wears a tux—with track shoes 


Brut for Men. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



After shave, after shower, after anything. 
Brut‘lotion by Faberge. 


T o the victor—Victor Niederhoffer. 

that is—belongs another silver 
pitcher. Last week in New York, at 31. he 
won the U.S. National Singles Squash 
Racquets championship for the fifth 
time. His opponents did little but gasp, 
sweat and run. But Niederhoffer seemed 
to play effortlessly. His shots were not al¬ 
ways brilliant, but he patiently waited out 
long rallies, and his frustrated opponents 
consistently found themselves in situa¬ 
tions where most of their moves were of 
high risk. And then they were forced to 
make mistakes which ruined them. 

Niederhoffer had used the same strat¬ 
egy a month before in Mexico City, 
where he beat Sharif Khan in the North 
American Open. Khan had w on the event 
six straight times, had in fact lost only 
one minor tournament in six years. But 
none of his opponents had been willing, 
as Niederhoffer says he is, "to wait an 
eternity" for an opening. Khan trailed 
12-11 in their fourth and deciding game, 
and the rally seemed destined to go on 
forever, w hen suddenly he made an er¬ 
ror on what Niederhoffer calls "a non- 
percentage shot," something Khan al¬ 
most never does. That was the turning 
point, and Khan cried out, ”1 don't de¬ 
serve to win." 

"Khan had a fatal plan,” Niederhoffer 
says, “a lack of real toughness. He's been 
winning so long he doesn't know any¬ 
more what it is to play a battle to the 
death." 

In the finals in New York, Niederhof¬ 
fer beat Peter Briggs, who is only 23—a 
good thing with all the running he was 
obliged to do. In three games Niederhof¬ 
fer made only five errors, while Briggs 
made more than 25, most on short shots. 
Niederhoffer said later, using a typical 
Niederhoffer metaphor, that Briggs was 
a fiddler who could not handle low C, in 
this case those short shots. 

Afterward one veteran squash observ¬ 
er dubbed Niederhoffer "the Bobby 
Fischer of squash." The reference was to 
his cerebral game, and possibly to a per¬ 
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sonality and habits that at times have all 
but mystified the very straight squash Es¬ 
tablishment. His matches were played at 
New York's University Club, and on the 
first evening there was a black-tie dinner 
dance. The ladies wore gowns. Niedcr- 
hoffer wore a tuxedo and track shoes, one 
blue, one white, both well-worn. The 
track shoes, he told the curious, were his 
style. Also they made him think of he¬ 
redity and environment, or "nature and 
nurture,” as he put it, and then he went 
on to tell of his own nature and nurture, 
how doubly blessed he had been. He nev¬ 
er mentioned the advantage of his first 
name. He said that when he was three 
months old his favorite toy was a table 
tennis racket, that he interrupted his par¬ 
ents' paddle tennis games by crawling on 
the court. His dad had been a quarter¬ 
back at Brooklyn College, his mother a 
paddle tennis champion, so he had the 
nurture part, he said—his mother’s en¬ 
durance, his dad's speed, grace and good 
eyesight, and the reflexes of both. 

The Nicderhoffers lived in Brooklyn’s 
Brighton Beach, where racket and court 
sports rated a close fourth in popularity 
to food, water and air. At eight Victor 
won the local 13-and-undcr table tennis 
and handball championships. At nine, he 
says, he could beat anyone in the world 
at paddle ball. At 13 he won an all-Ncw 
York City 18-and-under tennis tourna¬ 
ment. Now he sees it this way: "My en¬ 
vironment ideally suited me for a com¬ 
petitive career in racket sports. And 
being a first child was important, too. I 
developed a tremendous confidence be¬ 
cause I got so much attention and so 
much love, and so much pressure to 
emerge triumphant." 

And that is how he emerged, on the 
courts, and near the top of his class in 
school. For three years he was the best 
high school tennis player in New York 
City, but he never played squash. He 
tried it for the first time in 1960, as a 
Harvard freshman. In 1962 he won the 
national junior championships, and as a 







senior the national intercollcgiates. They 
began calling him “the Ty Cobb of 
squash.” His Harvard coach. Jack Bar- 
naby, said that his prodigy "would chew 
glass to win.” Nicderholfer says he did a 
lot of "explaining" to judges. 

In 1966, while earning a Ph. D. in busi¬ 
ness at the University of Chicago, Nie- 
derhoffer beat Sam Howe for the first of 
his five wins in the Nationals. It should 
have been the first of 10, but he wasn't 
being treated very well by the five Chi¬ 
cago squash clubs: they accepted him as 
a player-guest, but not as a member, and 
in 1967, when the Nationals were played 
in Chicago. Niederhoffer was in the uni¬ 
versity library, studying. Whatever the 
cause—his being a Jew, his court man- 
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NIEOERHOFFER’S SECRET: DON’T MISS 

ners—he found the situation demeaning. 
Of the five-year hiatus he says, "Like 
Caesar when he was dead, even in retire¬ 
ment I was an influence on the game. The 
champions had to say, 'Would I have 
won if Caesar was alive?' ” 

No. In 1972 NicderhofTer came out of 
retirement and won the first of four 
straight Nationals. Soon he moved from 
California, where he had been an assis¬ 
tant professor of finance at Berkeley, 
back to New York, and began training 
like no one else. He has his own busi¬ 
ness—Niederhoffer, Cross & Zcckhau- 
ser, Inc.—specialists in arranging merg¬ 
ers between public and private firms, 
large and small. In the past two years the 
firm has arranged more than S200 mil¬ 


lion worth of mergers, but then Nicder¬ 
hofTer works seven days a week, 14 to 15 
hours a day. He wears track shoes to the 
office, plays squash at the Harvard Club 
every night from 8 to 9:30, goes back to 
the office until about 1 a.m., then does 
wind sprints over the two miles to his 
home. He carries his racquet as he runs, 
"to beat off marauders,” he says, “to 
show the cops I'm not a mugger and 
make my training as specific as possible." 

It saddens Niederhoffer that the first 
two justifications are necessary. He is an 
outspoken adherent of what he calls "the 
freedom philosophy," whose basic tenet 
is that men should do anything they de¬ 
sire, short of using aggression on other 
men. 

And then lie speaks of four qualities 
great men share: persistence, or zeal: 
health, or the ability to implement the 
zeal: powers of organization; and genius. 
After winning the Canadian National 
Singles last month, Niederhoffer told a 
TV reporter that he possesses the first 
three qualities, "and there lies my great¬ 
ness,” he said, "perhaps my major claim 
to a place in the pantheon of racket 
immortals.” 

Victor Niederhoffer has always had an 
acute awareness of his strength, beliefs 
and desires, and a willingness to speak 
up about them. And even though the Ty 
Cobb of squash is more mature now. that 
characteristic remains. During the sec¬ 
ond game of his quarterfinal match in 
New York, ahead 2-1 against Tom Poor. 
Niederhoffer stopped play and asked, "Is 
someone smoking in the gallery?” 

"No,” came the answer. 

Down 5-4, he stopped again. "I think 
there’s someone smoking," he said. 

“Nope.” 

Leading 8-6 he stopped again. “Smok¬ 
ing?” 

“Nope.” 

Finally, way back in the gallery some¬ 
one said that smoke was coming from 
the lounge downstairs. 

After losing, Tom Poor was saying, 
“What puts the pressure on is that he 
retrieves better than anyone around.” 

“I disagree," Niederhoffer said. "A lot 
of people retrieve well, but they make er¬ 
rors. I keep rallies going not because I 
retrieve better but because I don't make 
errors.” 

"You made one bad one." Poor said. 

"I was worried about smoking," Nie¬ 
derhoffer acknowledged. end 
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hockey Mark Mulvoy 


Sun child in the icy nets 



Jim Warden's surfer life-style gives him some uncomfortable moments 
at Michigan Tech, but he is right at home in front of a hockey goal 


T o get to Houghton, Mich, these days 
you fly to Green Bay. change 
planes, touch down briefly at Menominee 
and Iron Mountain, get off at Hancock, 
then hope for a passing dogsled to pick 
you up for the 10-mile haul down across 
the frozen Portage Channel and up into 
town. It no doubt will he snowing in 
Houghton when you pull in and when 
you pull out—and if the wind over near¬ 
by Lake Superior happens to be blow¬ 
ing in the wrong direction, the chill fac¬ 
tor will be something like —52°. So 
button your thermals and zip your par¬ 
ka, and let’s go find out how and why a 
surfer from Southern California named 
Jim Warden found happiness playing 
goal for Michigan Tech on the snow¬ 
banks of Houghton. 

A long hockey weekend at Michigan 
Tech starts at six sharp Friday night - 
either at the Library Bar where you can 


buy half a gallon of beer in a chilled or¬ 
ange-juice bottle for SI, or over at Funk- 
ey’s Karnia Kafe, where there are car¬ 
rots to nibble and papaya juice to nip. 
Either way, happy hour ends promptly 
at seven, when everyone begins the short 
trek back toward campus and up the icy 
hill to the Student Ice Arena. Some peo¬ 
ple arrive on snowmobiles, others schuss 
in on skis, but all of Houghton is there. 
This particular weekend should be an 
easy one for Jim Warden, the best col¬ 
lege goaltcnder since Ken Drydcn was 
stopping pucks for Cornell back in the 
late '60s, and for Tech, which, as always, 
is rated among the top five teams in the 
country. Denver, the opposition, is on a 
down cycle after years of domination in 
the West, and, well, the 90-foot sign 
taped to a wall in the Arena may be ac¬ 
curate: THE ONLY GOOD THING FROM 
COLORADO IS COORS. 


The Friday night game is no contest 
as Tech storms to a quick 10-1 lead, then 
coasts to an 11-5 victory. Under the 
stands. Warden and his teammates, ob¬ 
viously depressed by Denver’s four-goal 
rally in the third period, dress quietly in 
a locker room lavish even by pro stan¬ 
dards: there is wall-to-wall carpeting and 
a sauna. The main door to the locker 
room also leads to the posh Husky’s 
Club, where Tech alums gulp coffee or 
hot chocolate between periods while in¬ 
specting pictures of former Tech play¬ 
ers— Chicago Goaltender Tony Esposito 
is one—or viewing game highlights on a 
color instant-replay machine. 

Warden looks, and apparently acts, a 
lot like Pistol Pete Maravich in his LSU 
days: a bit different. “Jimmy once told 
me that a haircut was no longer on his 
schedule,” says Coach John Maclnnes. 
“And 1 remember one game w hen there 
was a face-off down the other end of the 
ice and we suddenly noticed that Jimmy 
was completely turned from the play, his 
back to the action. Finally a defenseman 
skated down to see what was the matter. 
You know what Jimmy told him? ‘Not 
to worry. I’m watching the game 
through the reflection on the Plexiglas be¬ 
hind the net.’ ” 

After the game, the Tech players, mi¬ 
nus Warden, head back across the Chan¬ 
nel to Hancock for a pizza and beer cel¬ 
ebration at Gino’s. Warden jumps into 
his VW van and disappears with his fian¬ 
cee, Patty Andreini of South Range, a 
town just a few snowdrifts dow n the road 
from Houghton. “Jimmy thinks he's the 
only ‘different’ person on the team," says 
Bob (Roadrunner) D’Alvise, a speedy 
center from Toronto. “He’s tried to fit 
in, but he believes that what he does, as 
opposed to what the other 19 guys on 
the team do, is what society ought to be 
like.” D'Alvise begins to smile. “The 
other day he showed up wearing a string 
tie for one of our trips. He wondered why 
we all weren’t wearing string ties.” 

The next day Maclnnes said he had 
planned to rest Warden and play re¬ 
serve Goaltender Bruce Horsch in the 
second game of the back-to-back scries, 
but the Californian had been erratic in 
the first game—misplaying angles and 
generally acting bored by it all and he 
would be back in goal for the rematch. 
“We’ll shut them out," Warden says as 
the meeting breaks up. 

continued 
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HOCKEY continued 


Driving back to his off-campus resi¬ 
dence across the street from Maclnnes' 
home. Warden sounds like a charter 
member of the Houghton Chamber of 
Commerce. “This town,” he intones, “is 
the Frisbee capital of the world. The Li¬ 
brary Bar always wins the big tourna¬ 
ment. I play Frisbee better than I play 
hockey. I’m a great Frisbee player,” 
Warden's van backs into a snowdrift, and 
he talks on. "Look at this town! No 
smog, no spoiled kids, no stoplights for 
100 miles. It is the complete opposite of 
California.” Frantically he shifts gears 
between first and reverse, keeping the gas 
pedal floored. Finally the van gets back 
onto the icy road. "Trouble is, I don't 
fit the town's image of a hockey player 
because, well, I’m something they have 
never experienced before. I am a Cali¬ 
fornian, and California is a different 
world.” 

Actually Warden was born in Detroit, 
where his doctor father was serving an 
internship. Young Jim lived there and in 
London, Ontario for four years and then 
moved to Altadena, Calif., a couple of 
long field goals from the Rose Bowl. 
"One day, when I was eight years old, 
my father read an ad in the local paper 
inviting kids to try out for a bunch of pro¬ 
grams sponsored by the Pasadena hock¬ 
ey club,” Warden says. "Every kid who 
showed up was placed on a team. I played 
forward for about a year, using a pair of 
rented skates. Then one day I flat decid¬ 
ed to become a goaltender because goal¬ 
ies are on the ice all the time.” At home 
Warden had his brother blast tennis balls 
at him in his room. He was the only kid 
on the block who preferred hockey to 
basketball. "The others thought I was 
nuts,” he says. 

Warden received what he calls "my 
career break” one warm night in 1965 
when Glen Eberly, an All-America goal- 
tender at Boston University in the early 
1960s, dropped by the Pasadena rink. 
"Glen took me down to one end of the 
rink and worked with me at every prac¬ 
tice,” Warden says. "He taught me 
everything, particularly how to use my 
legs. I don't quite know how to say this, 
but I have the best legs going. The big¬ 
gest thrill in my life was the night Glen 
brought his Kenesky pads and let me 
use them. Every kid goalie in the world 
dreams of wearing custom pads and here 
I was wearing KeneskysV' 


Warden’s career moved to the back 
burner for a few years when the rink in 
Pasadena was converted into a post of¬ 
fice. "My Dad bought the old nets for 
me,” Warden says, "and we put them in 
the backyard. I guess I stopped a couple 
of hundred tennis balls out there every 
day.” Warden eventually discovered the 
sun and the sea and he became an ac¬ 
complished surfer. But then he found 
another rink and took up hockey again. 
He was a junior All-America while play¬ 
ing for a team in West Covina. 

“I loved hockey,” he says, "but I 
knew I’d never go anywhere if I stayed 
in California.” Warden left the sun land 
after his junior year in high school, 
moved to Minneapolis, got a job as a 
porter at a hotel and enrolled at the Blake 
School, one of the powers in hockey- 
mad Minnesota. He took over as the 
starting goaltender and he earned all- 
state recognition. 

Recruited by most of the hockey-play¬ 
ing colleges. Warden decided on Mich¬ 
igan Tech when Maclnnes came calling. 
"John’s voice sounded as though it be¬ 
longed to a man of stature. Besides, he 
always has a great goaltender.” 

Although injuries dogged Warden’s 
first two years at Michigan Tech (once 
he sliced open a finger while working on 
a porcelain sink), he showed enough po¬ 
tential to be drafted last year by both the 
NHL’s California Golden Seals and the 
WHA's San Diego Mariners. "I wasn’t 
ready for the pros, I know that,” he says. 
"Before moving on you’ve got to be able 
to say that you’ve done your best in the 
previous competition. I couldn’t say that. 
I knew I wasn’t mature enough. Besides, 
I had strained my knee playing intramu¬ 
ral volleyball and then reinjured it play¬ 
ing Frisbee.” 

Warden also had some technical de¬ 
ficiencies: his glove hand was too slow 
and he did not know how to control a 
puck once he stopped it. Last summer 
Maclnnes paid his own way to Russia 
to attend a coaching clinic. He returned 
with a copy of a Soviet training pro¬ 
gram for goaltenders, the same program 
that had transformed Vladislav Tretiak 
from a sieve into one of the best puck 
stoppers in the world. In the fall Mac¬ 
lnnes went to work with Warden. For 
an hour each day he had his protege 
tumbling over barrels, stick-handling a 
volleyball, batting down tennis balls with 


15-pound weights strapped to each hand 
and catching rubber balls with weights 
strapped to his arms. "My glove hand 
used to be the weakest part of my game," 
Warden says. “Now it’s as good as my 
legs.” 

Still, Warden realizes he has yet to 
master the art of controlling a puck once 
he has stopped it. "Goaltending has been 
a step-by-step learning process for me." 
he says, ". .. and that’s next.” 

In the net Warden uses his legs like 
Tony Esposito, but in other mannerisms 
he resembles Ken Dry den. "Dryden al¬ 
ways looks relaxed," Warden says, "and 
so do I. John [Maclnnes] hates it, but 
that's me. In the past few years John and 
I have had a lot of deep psychological 
conversations. I was different from what 
John had ever dealt with before. We'd 
talk and I’d sometimes leave the room 
crying, but I’m a better person for it to¬ 
day. And I think I’ve been a challenge 
for John, too. I think he needed some¬ 
one different. It’s better when you don’t 
have 20 guys, a team, thinking and act¬ 
ing alike all the time. We’re not a bunch 
of robots." 

True to his predictions. Warden shut 
out Denver 7-0, playing with an alert 
cockiness that had been missing the night 
before. Said Maclnnes afterward, pon¬ 
dering the most difficult player he has 
coached in 18 years at Michigan Tech: 
"I think we all understand Jimmy better 
now than we did yesterday, and yester¬ 
day better than the day before. And I 
know he understands us better.” 

For his part. Warden said, "1 want to 
play on the U.S. National team in the 
world championship at the end of the col¬ 
lege season. I know they pick goalies by 
looking at their goals-against average. 
Right now my average is just about 3.00. 
Good enough, I hope.” Next season 
come the Olympics, and Warden may 
take off the school year in an attempt to 
make the U.S. team. "I’m getting mar¬ 
ried in May, and then Patty and I will 
take the van and split for a couple of 
months. Who knows what I'll decide." 
The only thing he is ruling out for now 
is the pros. "I'm not ready.” 

The next morning Warden and his 
fiancee drove into town for scrambled 
eggs. It was snowing, and there was a 
fleeting expression of California pain on 
his face. "Not a good day for Frisbee,” 
said the sun child. end 
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TRACK & field jRon Reid 

/ 


The professionals are still here 
and they say they are doing fine 

Three for 
the money 

I t is indicative of the robust health of 
the International Track Association, 
that touring troupe of performers who 
arc paid over the table, that the persis¬ 
tent inquiries about its future arc dying 
out. Now in its third season, IT A no long¬ 
er has to ask, or answer, “Will pro track 
make it?”, since it is making it quite well 
indeed. There is even the implausible 
prospect that ITA, despite its penchant 
for the outrageous innovation designed 
to enchant the casual fan, may win over 
a few track nuts with performances the 
amateurs will envy. 

Attendance at its first three 1975 in¬ 
door meets has averaged 9,452 and, with 
the 17-meet tour scheduled to go out¬ 
doors eight times, more people than ever 
should sec ITA athletes this year. That 
is almost certain if a $100,000 “Super 
Mile" proposed for the Houston Astro¬ 
dome later this season is sold to TV. ITA 
President Mike O’Hara says this should 
be the year his show gets into the black. 
The gnashing you hear in the background 
is the World Football League. 

But pro track still has its problems, one 
of them in the person of its most dura¬ 
ble performer. His name is Ben Jipcho 
and the problem is he wins too many 
races too easily against overmatched ri¬ 
vals. With tough competition the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule, Jipcho has won 
24 of 26 races as a pro, usually at the 
rate of two a meet, most often at one 
mile and two miles. The victories, a re¬ 
markable testimony to Jipcho's skill and 
stamina, made him ITA’s leading money- 
winner last year with $16,700. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Jipcho’s workload precluded him 
from running the world-record times that 


the fans, to say nothing of O'Hara, would 
like to see. “Running for money doesn’t 
make you run fast,” the pragmatic Ken¬ 
yan has said, “it makes you run first.” 

O’Hara might have solved the prob¬ 
lem had he been able to sign Steve Pre- 
fontaine to an ITA contract, but the Or¬ 
egon runner decided to stake his lot with 
the amateurs for yet another season. 

’ ’There are other guys w ho can make J ip- 
cho run,” says one ITA official, “but, 
unfortunately, we haven’t got them yet." 

Jipcho’s uncommon mastery of the 
distance double thus continued last Fri¬ 
day night in Salt Lake City, where a 
crowd of 9,651 saw him win the mile in 
4:00.8, the fastest ever run in the state of 
Utah indoors or out—there’s a record 
for you. He came back less than an hour 
later to take the two-mile in 8:40.6 for a 
second Salt Palace record. 

And Brian Oldfield, the 6'5", 270- 
pound shotputter, won his specialty with 
a heave of 71'9'', a pro record and the 
best in the world this season. Like Jip¬ 
cho, Oldfield had no serious opposition, 
beating his closest rival by more than sev¬ 
en feet. "If I had some excitement," Old¬ 
field says, "I’d throw over 75 feet." No 
less impressive was a world indoor best 
of 3:09.9 in the mile relay by the quartet 
of Warren Edmonson, Lee Evans, Larry 
James and John Smith, who ran unop¬ 
posed. 

The relay runners planned to race the 
special pacer lights that ITA uses, but 
they didn't work, which disappointed 
Bob Steiner, ITA's public relations di¬ 
rector. “We’re not selling just track and 
field," he says. "There is nothing to in¬ 
dicate that the U.S. will support track 
by itself the way it supports basketball 
and football and baseball." O'Hara says, 
“We want to make every meet a hap¬ 
pening, so we add fun events and use 
technical innovations like pacer lights 
and electronic starting blocks.” 

Such novelties have earned ITA crit¬ 
icism as well as praise, with purists re¬ 
senting such things as races between male 
shotputters and female sprinters. At Salt 
Lake City, O'Hara put on an obstacle- 
course race with Wyomia Tyus of ITA 
going against Mary Jo Peppier and 
Karen Logan of the women's Superstar 
competition (SI, Jan. 6). Tyus won, but 
the event hardly looms as a classic in the 
professional program. 

More to the point, track nuts tend to 
dismiss ITA because of the unwritten 


sports commandment that says no mat¬ 
ter how good amateur athletes arc, pro¬ 
fessionals should be better. And so far, 
except for Oldfield, the all-star relay team 
and pole vaulter Steve Smith, the pros 
have consistently been outperformed by 
the top amateurs. 

"The demand for records has been 
the hardest thing to deal with,” says 
Steiner. “What bothers me. as a track 
fan, is that the sport is being betrayed 
by its greatest supporters—the track 
nuts. It’s got to be records. It’s got to 
be the watch rather than the competition. 
At our meet in San Francisco last year, 
Jim Ryun tried to steal the mile from 
Jipcho. He caught Ben by surprise, and 
Jipcho barely got up to beat him at the 
tape. Everyone thought they’d seen one 
heck of a race until the time was an¬ 
nounced and it was only four-oh-four 
something.” 

This season O’Hara has added 10 new 
athletes to the ITA cast, including dis¬ 
tance runner Tracy Smith and flip-jump¬ 
er John Delamere. Unfortunately, none 
of them seems likely to add competitive 
fire, at least not enough to challenge Jip¬ 
cho’s dominance. Nor does Ryun, still 
the world-record holder in the mile but 
now sort of the Arnold Palmer of pro¬ 
fessional track. Ryun entered the 880 at 
Salt Lake City, ran dead last through 
500 fitful yards and dropped out. 

O'Hara, however, remains optimistic. 
"We're getting strong crowds," he says, 
"and good exposure on TV. We’ll be on 
ABCs Wide World of Sports a minimum 
of four times, and NBC will tape our 
March 22 meet in Los Angeles—that’s 
on a Saturday afternoon—and put it on 
that night in the Johnny Carson time slot. 
If we have the Super Mile it will be on 
CBS, so we have a shot at something on 
all three networks.” 

"If we do it," bubbles Steiner about 
the Super Mile, “it will be the greatest 
thing in track and field history.” The for¬ 
mat calls for the winner to receive $60,- 
000, with $25,000 for second, $10,000 for 
third and S5,000 for fourth. One of the 
top milcrs Jipcho may meet in that race 
is Kip Keino, who is supposed to rejoin 
the pro tour for the Los Angeles meet 
that will be televised nationally. 

“When NBC did that last year," 
O’Hara says, with pleased wonder, "we 
ended up with more viewers than the Car- 
son show usually has. We’re getting 
there." sno 
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SEVEN LUXURY FEATURES 
THOUGHTFULLY LEFT OFF 
THE VOLVO 164. 

You can’t create a luxury car by tacking on “luxury features” One of the things that 
makes the Volvo 164 truly elegant is a total absence of tackiness. 


NO OPERA WINDOWS Tiny side 

windows are all the rage. But to Volvo, they’re 
outrageous. The 164 has big windows that let you 
see out instead of little ones that keep outsiders 
from seeing in. 

I 2 NO FANCY INTERIOR DECOR 

-HaSr GROUP Volvo’s bucket seats were 
designed by an orthopedic specialist, not an interior 
decorator. They adjust to your every inclination, 
even “soft” or “firmT The driver’s seat is heated. And 
there’s leather everywhere you sit. 


NO STATUS HOOD ORNAMENT 

The Volvo driver doesn't require constant 
reassurance. Nor does he need to lx* reminded what 
car he’s driving. Unlike other cars today, the 164 
isn’t a copy of anything. 

ifr 

£ 

aaaf NO DECALED-ON PIN STRIPING 

Volvo concentrates on what’s under the paint. 8,000 
spot welds fight rattles. The metal is magnetically 
charged to soak up rustprtx»fing. There are two 
separate coats of undercoating. 


NO 400 CUBIC INCH V-8 Volvo's 

3-litre six has enough “go” for any well-balanced 
person. And enough economy — 22 mpg on the 
highway? Volvo’s computerized fuel injeetkm has 
electronic sensors that monitor speed, altitude and 
temperature to determine proper fuel mixture. 

JT ^4 *U.S. Gov't. EPA figures. 9/74 

I If I 

\a!^N0 FAKE WOOD VENEER 

Volvo covers its dashboard with instrumen¬ 
tation. A tachometer, trip mileage indi¬ 
cator and electric ckxrk are standard. 

There’s even a light that warns if an 

important light goes out. NTtlSl 


VOLVO 

The luxury car 
for people who think. 

01975 Volvo of America Corporation 


NO LONG OPTIONS LIST 

Instead, the 164 provides a long standards list. Air 
conditioning, automatic transmission, power-assisted 
steering, power front windows, 4-wheel power disc 
brakes and steel belted radial whitewalls. 


boxing John Vinocur 


B ob Arum, the fight promoter, was 
on the phone to London and there 
was a quaver in his voice that even the 
wha-wha of a bad transatlantic connec¬ 
tion couldn't drown out. He was talking 
to Mickey Duff, a British matchmaker, 
about the middleweight championship 
bout in Grenoble that would pit Colom¬ 
bia's Rodrigo Valdes against Max Cohen 
of France on April 12. Arum had just 
sold this package to ABC. 

Now Duff was saying he believed that 
Max Cohen might not be Max Cohen at 
all. but a guy named Ahmed Ghizc or 
Mahmoud cl Tahir. He was saying that 
Max Cohen had been brought to France 
by a fight manager named Roger Ben- 
said. and that the boxer had been dc-Ar- 
abized and given a more salable name. 
The very thought of such a thing was up¬ 
setting Arum because he had promoted 
Max Cohen as the last—the very last— 
of the good Jewish fighters. 

“Bensaid gets these kids from North 
Africa. They say he sews a Star of David 
on their trunks and calls them his Jew¬ 
ish Lions.” Duff informed Arum. 

Arum hung up on London and called 
a friend in Paris. “Tell me it ain't so,” 
he pleaded. “Cable me particulars. I 
could look like a dope if Max Cohen 
wasn't kosher." 

Arum knew there were precedents for 
such stunts. Back in 1964, a certain Ski 
Goldstein, a heavyweight from San Di¬ 
ego, fought in Madison Square Garden 
one Friday night and was discovered by 
the New York press the next day to be 
no more Jewish than Cardinal Spellman. 
And once, in the '60s, a Puerto 



MIDDLEWEIGHT COHEN CUDDLES A MINI 


This Cohen 
is the 

real McCoy 

Once a Pan-Arab Games champ, 
the irascible Frenchman may be the 
last of the good Jewish fighters 


Rican named Marcos got turned into a 
Marcus—first name Sydney. His expo¬ 
sure was said to have come at a B'nai 
B’rith sports breakfast where Marcos 
called a matzo a taco. 

Back came the requested cable from 
France. “Relax, Max Cohen checks 
out,” it said. “Bom 1941, Safi, Moroc¬ 
co. Father, Meyer, a truck driver. Moth¬ 
er, Esther, five sisters, including a Ruth, 
a Batsheva and a Deborah. Family now 
moved to Israel. Town of Beersheba. 
Cohen changed first name four years 
ago from Nessim to Max. Said it was 
punchier. He drinks mint tea, eats hon¬ 
ey cakes, says he speaks Arabic better 
than French and uses corner man named 
Mohammed Bcnamou. But dossier with¬ 
stands scrutiny. Certain Cohen is a gen¬ 
uine Cohen.” 

Max Cohen is the real item, all right, 
but a strange one. He is as moody as a 
Bedouin. His half-bald head accents his 
dark eyes in a way that makes them seem 
to seethe even when the talk at his bar— 
Chez Max is about how Max is going 
to take Valdes apart, how Max is in such 
great shape that you could bottle his 
sweat and sell it in competition with 
Vichy water. 

Everything irritates Max Cohen. His 
irascibility quotient is stunning. He sucks 
on a glass of orange and lemon juice 
(“Not bad but too damn sweet") and 
complains that he was not invited to a 
luncheon given by Premier Jacques Chi¬ 
rac for prominent French athletes. “I’m 
a middleweight champion of France, no? 
I'm fighting for the world championship, 
no?” Then the city of Paris refused a tax 
waiver to the promoters of the Cohen- 
Valdes fight, forcing them to move to 
Grenoble. “Now all my fans are going 


to have to hike into the Alps to see me 
in my biggest fight instead of taking the 
metro," Max complains. 

Manager Bensaid, complete with cigar 
and red face, tries to explain Max to out¬ 
siders as a bit of a depressive. “Look at 
his background and his life. You'll get 
more sympathetic.” 

Cohen grew up poor, working in a 
printing shop in the sort of Casablanca 
neighborhood that produced Marcel 
Cerdan, who is still probably France’s 
greatest sports hero. In spite of his name. 
Cohen made the Moroccan amateur 
team, losing only once in 44 fights, and 
was chosen for the Pan-Arab Games 
when he was 20. “Everybody screamed 
it was a scandal,” he recalls. “How could 
a Jew compete in an Arab competition? 
Worse was that everybody was afraid I'd 
win.” 

Cohen beat a Lebanese and a Sudan¬ 
ese to get into the semifinals, where he 
was matched with an Egyptian. Cohen's 
friends suggested he withdraw, that a vic¬ 
tory would make trouble, but Max went 
ahead and beat the Egyptian. The final 
was to have been against a Palestinian, 
but the man forfeited rather than fight 
Cohen, and Max suddenly was a one-of- 
a-kind phenomenon: a Jewish Pan-Arab 
Games gold medalist. 

When his family left for Israel, Max 
went to France to further his boxing ca¬ 
reer. He immediately ran into problems 
as a professional. Because he was still a 
Moroccan citizen, he couldn't be 
groomed for the French or European 
championships that most interested the 
Paris promoters. On what seemed to be 
a whim, the Moroccan boxing federation 
withdrew Cohen’s license for a year and 
its French counterpart honored the 
decision. 

"Nobody helped me and none of those 
people cared," Cohen says. "I didn't 
tight for almost two years. When 1 could 
fight again, they always wanted to match 
me with the non-French fighters that no¬ 
body else—like Jean-Claude Bouttier, 
who was protected like a prince—would 
take. I was fighting guys like Willie Mon¬ 
roe, whom nobody would get near, and 
Emile Griffith and Tony Mundine, who 
was the big terror for a while. It was sim¬ 
ple. I could only stay alive by running 
the risk of getting beaten every time I 
fought." 

Cohen lost to Griffith, beat Monroe, 
drew with Griffith, and was knocked out 
by Mundine. Gradually, he developed a 
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distinctive fighting style: he gets hit, but 
knows how to work his way out of trou¬ 
ble, a tough old professional who can 
knock a man down with a left hook or 
open a cut with a butt. 

Cohen fought in the U.S. twice, beat¬ 
ing Fraser Scott in Seattle and losing to 
Griffith in the Garden. Jewish-Ameri- 
cans loved Cohen, but Max was not 
charmed. There was a language barrier, 
and there was a culture gap: Cohen, the 
Jew from the Arab world, never heard 
of gefilte fish or a blintz. “1 was really 
out of it,” he remembers. "It was tough 
for me, a pain in the tail, really. It was 
the biggest mistake I made, not fighting 
in the States more. But I didn’t like the 
mood. Maybe it was because I didn’t un¬ 
derstand a word." 

Cohen eventually won French citizen¬ 
ship, but was suspended from boxing 
when he called the referee a racist after 
losing a bout for the French champion¬ 
ship; if Cohen had won he was supposed 
to get a shot at the European title. 

"Max apologized,” Bensaid says. 


"but it’s all true. Whether people admit 
it or not in France, there’s hatred in a 
lot of hearts. When Max lost that fight, 
I heard officials around the ring say, well, 
there’s one less Jew. Because he is frank, 
because he doesn't go to Maxim’s and 
won’t sit on an elephant for any idiot 
photographer, they don’t like Max. The 
French public only wants to see Max Co¬ 
hen sitting on the seat of his pants." 

How Cohen, now ranked eighth in the 
world, got the shot at Valdes is a story 
of pristine money logic. First, Cohen beat 
Bouttier bloody and into retirement last 
December. This made Cohen a natural 
draw in France, which is where all the 
middleweight money is. A fight that 
might not make $25,000 in live gate re¬ 
ceipts in the States will do $200,000 or 
more in France. With U.S. television 
money thrown in, Cohen against Valdes 
was a natural. 

But Cohen decided to hold out for ex¬ 
tra money and the fight nearly died. Pro¬ 
moter Charlie Michaelissaid, "Cohen is 
a case. Here is a guy who is being of¬ 


fered a world championship at 34 and 
he complains. He wouldn’t come around 
until Jean-Paul Belmondo, whom Cohen 
admires, told him to stop being an ass 
and fight.” 

Finally, Cohen signed the contract. At 
a little signing ceremony. Max relaxed his 
glower a bit to smile for a photographer 
and to promise Arum, there to meet him 
for the first time, that he’d do his best to 
drum up the live gate. 

"All my regular people are coming to 
Grenoble from Paris," Cohen said, "and 
you know there are a lot of Arabs from 
Algeria and Morocco working in that 
area. They’ll come to cheer for me. I get 
along real well with those people.” And 
to prove his point, Cohen went into a 
mock promotional pitch in Arabic. 

A sudden flash of concern sped across 
Arum's face and his eyes sought out his 
old Paris friend for some kind of reas¬ 
surance. "He checks out, Bob,” the 
friend whispered. "Max just has his own 
sense of humor. He’s Cohen enough. 
Don't worry.” end 



kk Men s Bar Is acid-balanced, 
too. Non-alkaline so that it won t 
dry your skin as many ordinary 
alkaline soaps can. Its pH Is 4.5 


to 5.5. gently acidic like normal 
hair and skin. Its protein deriva¬ 
tives and moisturizers soothe 
chapping and irritation as it 
cleanses. 


A masculine, lasting woodspice 
fragrance means that clean never 
smelled or felt so good. RK starts 
your day or ends it so right you 
may never want to shower 
without it. 


Save your hide with RK Men's 
Bar. it's just one of the exclusive, 
scientifically formulated RK 
products for hair and skin 
available at your barber stylist. 
It's a non-soap that 
does all a soap can 
do. and more. 


NO ORDINARY SOAP 
CAN DO WHAT IT 
DOES FOR YOUR SKIN. 


You'll like the smooth lather and 
lasting fragrance of RK Men's Bar. 
Even more special are its unique 
ingredients. It's scientifically 
formulated with emollients and 
humectants in a wheat compound 
base to help protect your skin, 
it's shaped to the palm, built to do 
an effective job scientifically. 


RK SB ACID-BALANCED MEN’S BAR 

Only at your barber stylist. 
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by CLIVE GAMMON 



An indefatigable angler, 
warmed by his dedication— 
and a few sparks supplied by 
Old Jellyneck—pursues 
the mightiest member of the 
salmon family in the icy 
tributaries of the Danube, 
its last native habitat 


CONTINUED 


HUCHEN ■ontinued 


T he big brass bed that the old man was lying on near¬ 
ly filled the room. The pillows were bunched high 
behind him and his fingers were clutched tight on 
the pink-and-blue patchwork quilt. This was in early De¬ 
cember 1973 in the town of Martin in Czechoslovakia, more 
precisely in the Slovak Socialist Republic, the eastern part 
of the nation. Outside it was bittercold—rutted frozen snow 
in streets lined with identical drab-yellow apartment hous¬ 
es, the Turiec River half iced over—but in the old man's 
room it was warm. 

His life hung on the walls in framed photographs of the 
long-dead, in ancient, incomprehensible certificates em¬ 
bossed with heavy seals, in military mementos, the latest an 
award for valor in the partisan campaign of 1944 when the 
Germans were retreating west through Martin along the 
valley of the Vah, the oldest a tinted portrait of a young 
cavalryman in the pre-1914 uniform of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Empire: the same Samo lvaska, now 86 years old 
and lying in the brass bed, very frail but able to speak some 
halting French. 

Many of the pictures were unconnected with the com¬ 
plex and bitter history of Middle Europe. They showed 
anglers in the sporting garb of the 1920s and '30s on the 
banks of turbulent Slovak rivers: the Vah, the Orava, the 
Turiec. The tackle they held was roughhewn—stubby rods 
and old-fashioned reels shaped from hardwood—but it 
wasn't the tackle that caught the eye, not at first. Held up 
for the camera, often by two anglers because one could not 
manage it alone, were great beautiful fish. Some of them 
looked to be 50 or 60 pounds, and the adipose fins they 
displayed, the small, fleshy appendages between dorsal and 
tail fins, showed clearly that they were members of the salm¬ 
on family. They were more rakishly built, though, than any 
trout species or seagoing salmon, with a meaner look about 
the head and jaws. The photographs were black-and-white 
or dull sepia that failed to show the copper-green luster of 
the flanks fading to pink, the peppering of tiny dark spots, 
the silver bellies of the living fish that I had seen in the hatch¬ 
ery pool earlier that morning. 

They had slid from under the ice into the open patch 
kept clear by aerated water tumbling in from above, big 
brood hens around 40 pounds, dark shadows until Lad- 


islav tossed a dozen dead trout into the water. Then, as 
they jumped and boiled clear, the flashing colors gleamed 
bright, the broad-flanked power of the fish became plain. 
They are among the rarest of the world's great sport fish, 
perhaps the mightiest member of the salmon family, grow¬ 
ing up to 100 pounds. Perhaps also the least known: the 
Danube salmon, hlavatka in Slovak, Hucho luicho to ich¬ 
thyologists, sometimes called the huchen in English, a salm¬ 
on that never goes to sea, whose last native stronghold is in 
Czechoslovakia, in tributaries of the Danube flowingsouth- 
ward from the mountain range of the Tatras. The Danube 
itself is too filthy to support the huchen in most of its 
course. 

Now from the bed, his eyes bright, Samo lvaska spoke 
of the huchen like an Old Testament prophet, and a grand¬ 
daughter came proudly forward with the book he had writ¬ 
ten on the species. He had done more than write a book. 
The hatchery 1 had visited that morning had been planned 
and built by Samo before World War II. when he had first 
realized that the species was threatened. Twice the hatch¬ 
ery had been destroyed by invading armies and twice re¬ 
built. The old man was vague about these happenings— 
“The Germans,” he said. But on my homeward journey a 
Prague cabdriver, relishing the story in the kind of bitter 
way that the Czechs have, claimed that while the Germans 
had certainly wrecked it once, on the second occasion the 
buildings were burned by the Red Army while liberating 
Slovakia. What really tickled his fancy, though, was the 
entirely different, entirely characteristic way each army be¬ 
haved. The Germans carefully shipped out the brood fish 
and fry to be placed alive in the Elbe. Then they blew up 
the hatchery. The Russian soldiers just set fire to every¬ 
thing and sat around broiling and eating the fish in the cozy 
warmth. The cabbie knew because his father used to take 
him on fishing trips to Martin, and he had once hooked a 
huchen so huge that the three-quarter-hour drive to the air¬ 
port was not long enough to land it in. 

All that was a long time ago, and Samo seemed anxious 
to slide over it. He called for his album of souvenirs, 
letters and more photographs, and handed them to Lad- 
islav to show me, the prophetic gleam still in his eye. 
Or perhaps he was more like the high priest of some an¬ 
cient religion passing on the emblems of his 
power. The symbolism was not inapt. Ladislav 
Skacel, as head of the Department of Flowing 
Waters, was now a high priest of the huchen, 
and its survival depended largely on his con¬ 
tinued interest. 

My own trail to Ladislav, the old man and 
the huchen rivers of Czechoslovakia had start¬ 
ed in a white-tiled room recking of Formalin, 
deep in the underground warren of laboratories 
beneath the display halls of the British Muse¬ 
um in London. I had reasoned that while it 
isn't easy for an ordinary angler to make con¬ 
tact with sport fishermen in countries like 
Czechoslovakia, there is one group of men who 
can jump the ideological barrier with a lot less 
difficulty—academics whose subjects do not in¬ 
volve defense considerations. Zoologists, for 
example. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES McMULLAN 
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So I started with Dr. Alwyne Wheeler, perhaps the most 
eminent of British ichthyologists, and a passionately com¬ 
mitted angler to boot. He really wanted to tell me about 
the trout-fishing trip he was planning in Spain, but I got 
what I wanted in the end. “Try Dr. Holcik at the Slovak 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences at Bratislava,” he said, 
‘‘and mention my name.” It worked. Dr. Holcik's reply 
was encouraging. ‘‘I think your desire can be realized,” he 
wrote. And he gave me the name and address of Ladislav 
Skacei. 

Ladislav was very slow to respond to my letter, though. 
Weeks passed, and I began to think that the trail had gone 
cold. What I hadn't realized at the time was that it is very 
difficult indeed for a foreigner to get permission to go hu- 
chen fishing. Only 200 licenses are available for Slovak and 
Czech nationals and the bag limit for the season (now re¬ 
stricted to eight weeks) is just one fish. Much later, Ladislav 
was to say to me, ‘‘I knew from your letter you had huchen 
in your heart, not in your wallet.” In other words, he didn’t 
class me with the French and West German sporting agen¬ 
cies who constantly pestered him to arrange huchen trips 
for rich clients, and in the end I did hear from him, in mid- 
November of 1973, in a very positive way. “I recommend 
you to realize your visit,” he wrote, ‘‘during the time for 
the 25th November up to the 10th December because later 
when it is cold and begin frosts huchen fishing is impos¬ 


sible. Please let me know your arrival. I shall await you in 
Zilina on my address. And what is concerns of huchen fish¬ 
ing, for this we used the shorter and harder fishing rod, 
nylon 0.40mm [20-pound test] and big spoons... 

The style was erratic, but the message was beautiful. A 
shorter and harder rod was not clearly identifiable in my 
collection, but into the tube went a two-handed nine-foot¬ 
er, a veteran of spring salmon fishing on the Tweed in Scot¬ 
land. It might not be short enough, but a rod that could 
stop a 30-pound Atlantic in a heavy February spate cer¬ 
tainly qualified as hard. With Ladislav's letter in my hand, 
I was issued a Czech visa on the spot at the London em¬ 
bassy. And on the last day of November 1973, in the last 
fading light of the winter’s afternoon, I landed in Prague. 
A razor slash of icy wind cut into my face as I stepped onto 
the ground. Inside the terminal building there was more 
than a sufficiency of soldiers, not Czechs, with high fur col¬ 
lars and automatic pistols. But I was still euphoric with the 
thought of a huchen. At this point I saw that huchen as a 
trophy fish, something to chalk up on the scoreboard, to 
nail to the wall in triumph. 

It was the simplest kind of angler's excitement. It stayed 
bubbling in me through the oppressive miles of high-rise 
apartment blocks, each precisely like its neighbor, and the 
dim street lamps until I was in still-magnificent old Prague, 
with the storybook castle sitting on a crag above it and the 
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JACK NICKLAUS 
WARDROBE 

Designed by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
for the man on the move 


The more you get around, the more you need clothes that look 
terrific wherever you are. Like the Jack Nicklaus® Wardrobe. 
Blazers, blazer suits, sport coats and slacks designed to go 
together any way you put them together. Coordinated colors. 
Compatible patterns. All in pure polyester New Muirfield Cloth™. 
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The Chateau Club Wagon pictured here features a color keyed interior with optional Captains Chairs, smart and serviceable cloth and vinyl upholstery 
and cut-pile carpeting throughout, optional sidewall mounted auxiliary heater/air conditioner, woodtone accents on instrument panel and doors. 


For ’75, Ford redesigns the Club Wagon* 

Now you can enjoy new room, quiet and 
comfort in a solid, well-built wagon. 


We’ve moved the engine and axle forward 
to create a spacious new driver/passenger 
area.Tall, wide doors make entry easy. 

Wfe've added new Captains Chair options 
for seating comfort up front. Passengers 
too. enjoy new riding comfort...in a body 
cushioned by computer-tuned rubber 
mounts which isolate it from the frame. 

Club wagon power is also improved, with 
a 300cu. in. Six standard. 351 and 460 V-8's 
available. Front power discs are standard. 

And there’s a list of options designed to 
make Club Wagons more enjoyable: 

♦ a new Chateau trim package that features 
cut-pile carpeting the length of the wagon, 
super-soft vinyl upholstery and more. 

♦ a new sidewall mounted heater/air con¬ 
ditioner with adjustable side vents. 

♦ AM/FM stereo radio with tape player. 

Fbr the redesigned 75 Club Wagon with 

seating for 5, 8 or 12, see your Fora Dealer. 

Moving the engine forward almost 18inches opens 
up new stretch-out. move-around room for driver 
and front-seat passenger alike 




Engine-forward 
design permits 17 
up-front service 
checks. 


Key parts are gal¬ 
vanized to help resist 
corrosion. 


Fuel capacity up to 
42 6 gals with opt 
auxiliary fuel tank 


The 1975 Ford Club Wagon isa solid, well built wagon engineered tor value Has deep-dip electrocoat 
primer and galvanizing to help prevent corrosion A fine family investment 
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lights dancing on the Vltava River. The Hotel Jalta was 
old Prague, too, all chandeliers and red plush from a 
1930s Grand Hotel movie. So was the bell captain, a 
courteous old man who became animated beyond the po¬ 
lite call of duty when he saw my rod. He retained it in his 
hand while he sent a colleague up with the luggage. Where 
was I fishing? In Slovakia? For the hlavatka of course? Be¬ 
fore the war, foreigners had sometimes come for the h/a- 
vatka fishing but no one for years now. The gentleman 
realized, no doubt, that he was talking to a true angler, 
also? Not, alas, for hlavatka. He had never had that op¬ 
portunity. But for many years his quarry had been the 
great northern pike of the lakes of Bohemia and Moravia. 
There were some interesting problems in fishing for these 
pike.... 

It was a full half hour before I could follow my luggage 
upstairs, but when I unpacked I found I had more lures 
than 1 could possibly need on the trip, and on my way down 
to dinner I dropped sonic big Swedish pike spoons on the 
captain's desk, it being very difficult for Czechs to buy im¬ 
ported Western goods without hard currency. I didn't sec 
him again, but in the morning the porter who brought down 
my luggage would not take a tip. "Those things you left 
gave my old comrade much pleasure,” he said. 

So my euphoria was still with me when I stepped out of 
the time machine of the Jalta into the gritty cold of Wen- 
ceslas Square. I had no clear idea of how to get to Lad- 
islav's town of Zilina, but it looked prominent enough on 
the map. In Czechoslovakia you have to make travel ar¬ 
rangements through the state agency. "You must fly to 
Ostrava,” the girl there said. "Then you must catch the 
train.” 

She was very positive about the itinerary—and half right. 
The Ostrava plane took off on time, an old prop job full of 
pale plump men in pale gray suits. It butted erratically into 
what had become a wild, whirling blizzard, and when we 
bumped down onto the airfield, the snow was a foot deep 
and still coming down. 

Ostrava, on the Polish border, is no place to be in a bliz¬ 
zard or, probably, at any other time. The bus floundered its 
way into the center of the city and stopped at the airline 
office. Its passengers, except me, dispersed purposefully. The 
euphoria was shriveling in the cold and finally died when 
the man at the desk said that no, there was no train to Zi¬ 
lina. Who could have given me that idea? Outside, the main 
square of the small industrial city was too dimly lit for traf¬ 
fic safety, you would think, except that there was no traffic. 
The only patch of color was a long red banner with a pic¬ 
ture of Lenin and some words in Slovak that presumably 
said he was a good guy. The snow melted, slid off my rod 
tube and formed a small pool that the office clerk studied 
silently for a while. It was less than 50 miles to Zilina, I 
reckoned. I asked the clerk if he would be kind enough to 
telephone for a cab. 

"No taxi,” he said perfunctorily. "Not this weather.” 
He obviously wanted to close up shop and go home, but we 
huchen fishermen aren't put down easily, and I knew I had 
to stick with him because an English-speaking Czech is hard 
to find. 

"I'll pay for the call," I offered, handing him a 20-ko¬ 
runa note, about $2. He took it abstractedly, called a num¬ 


ber and spoke some rapid Slovak. Finally he said, "A man 
will come and he will talk to you." 

There are only a few fringe areas in which private en¬ 
terprise continues to flourish behind the Curtain, but cab- 
drivers, that sophisticated and truly international race, 
operate in one of them. The battered black Moskvitch that 
eventually drew up was driven by a small, weedy-mustached 
man with the world-weary air that many of them have. With 
the aid of the clerk, we made a deal that included an im¬ 
mediate supper for the driver, a supper of goulash in town. 
l\ proved necessary \© accompany this with several hearty 
shots of Old Jcllyncck- 100-proof Jelinek Slivovice, or 
plum brandy, a liquor which, my research later showed, 
plays an important part in Czechoslovakian life. 

Under its kindly influence and the prospect of getting to 
Zilina that night, my euphoria returned for a while but was 
soon eroded again, first in a nightmare journey in the snow, 
a desperate four hours to cover the 50 miles, and then at 
my first glimpse of Zilina and the Hotel Polom, which was 
situated close to the clangor of the odorous chief building 
of the town, its railway station. Even the cabdriver excused 
himself from coming in for a drink at the Polom, and once 
inside you could see why. In my room, looking at the sca¬ 
brous walls, the truckle bed, the cracked washbasin with 
the brass faucets rejected by some prison authority as being 
substandard. I touched bottom. A voice as desolate as a 
Kerry banshee’s came howling out of the station's P.A. sys¬ 
tem and through my window announcing the departure of 
the 11:30 p.m. to Moscow in Slovak, Russian and German. 

It was probably too late to go calling on Ladislav Skacel, 
but you have to be brave to be a huchen fisherman, even if 
it means bolstering your morale artificially. It was to coun¬ 
teract this kind of environment, I told myself, that the 
Czechs invented Old Jellyneck. I went down to the bar to 
see if they had any. 

It is surprisingly quick-acting stuff. At 11:30 p.m. it had 
seemed a social error to call on Ladislav so late, but an 
hour later I was pointing out to myself that he would prob¬ 
ably feel insulted if I didn't bother to show up that night. I 
w ent upstairs again, grabbed the duty-free Scotch I had care¬ 
fully transported from London airport, got directions from 
the hotel clerk and set out into the darkness and the snow. 

At first I thought my earlier instinct had been right. A 
lady, Mrs. Skacel clearly, answered the door after 1 had 
climbed up to the fifth floor. "Ladislav Skacel?" I inquired, 
in what I felt to be a smiling and urbane manner, my Scotch 
cradled prominently under my arm. There is no difficulty 
in understanding a sharp negative even if expressed in Slo¬ 
vak, and for perhaps three seconds 1 was wishing the bottle 
would turn into a dozen red roses. But, in fact, my timing 
was very near perfect, for just at that moment, whistling up 
the stairs came Skacel himself. Plainly he had been, as the 
Irish delicately put it, "visiting friends." 

What is more, he still obviously conceived the night to 
be young. Ladislav was a small, dark, roly-poly figure of a 
man with an unmanagerial tendency to giggle a lot. He did 
as professional a job as ever I've seen in placating Mrs. S. 
She was all smiles in a minute, ushering me in and offering, 
with what I was soon to recognize as a fearsome inevitabil¬ 
ity, a glass of Jellyneck to me while Ladislav disappeared 
downstairs on an undisclosed errand. 
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HUCHEN continued 


It was disclosed soon enough. He had summoned up the 
whole apartment block. They arrived in twos and threes, 
comfortable-looking middle-aged ladies in curlers bearing 
liters of Slovak wine, teen-agers, grandfathers, a fat man 
with Bulgarian brandy, a thin one with what he claimed to 
be Hungarian whiskey. They jammed into the tiny apart¬ 
ment until there was barely room to pass the Jcllyneck. In 
installments, as he shouldered by with more booze and sau¬ 
sage that Mrs. S. was slicing in the kitchen with manic en¬ 
ergy, Ladislav hurled confident messages at me about the 
next day’s fishing. Sometimes he stopped with little offer¬ 
ings: a slice of cheese, a Czech fishing magazine with a full- 
page picture of himself hoisting a mighty huchcn, and final¬ 
ly a small, redheaded girl with a very long nose—“because 
you are lonely," he said, giggling again. 1 had never been 
less lonely in my life. 

We went back to the Hotel Polom in the morning, Lad¬ 
islav and I, to collect my things. As 1 said, you have to be 
brave to be a huchen fisherman, and the greatest single act 
of valor I performed on that trip was to eat the breakfast 
Mrs. S. pul in front of me after what couldn't have been 
more than three hours' sleep following the Jellyncck orgy. 
She had read somewhere that Anglo-Saxons indulged in 
hearty breakfasts and reasoned that I would expect one. So 
she had set out four boiled eggs, a good pound of sliced 
salami, a wedge of cheese and half an enormous loaf of 
bread. I ate it all with loud grunts of appreciation. A hu¬ 
chen fisher could do nothing less, 

Ladislav and I drove out of town without talking much. 
The cheese, salami and eggs fought a bitter, silent war in¬ 
side me, and an awful pallor that matched the snowbound 
landscape around us settled on Ladislav's face. After a few 
miles we slopped to pick up Dr. Karol Hensel, an ichthy¬ 
ologist from Bratislava. His colleague, Holcik, had told him 
of the huchen expedition and he was joining us because he 
had a professional interest in the species. Karol turned out 
to be a man you would be glad to have along on any fishing 
trip, charming and companionable, but, fighting my tur¬ 
bulent inner battle, I didn't see him that way immediately. 
He wore a jaunty Scotch-plaid cap and he kept telling me 
things about the huchen, a young, happy recruit who didn't 
know better than to chat away in front of veterans like Lad¬ 
islav and me, who had been through so much together and 
even now were suffering in mutual silence. Slowly, though, 
he got through to me. What was killing off the huchen, he 
said, was not only pollution—the huchen could tolerate this 
better than some species, like grayling—but the destruction 
of the spawning beds, mainly by hydro plants. It had now 
reached the point where the fish had to be maintained ar¬ 
tificially. They had tried stocking huchen in the Elbe and 
also in southwestern France, but the fish seemed to be do¬ 
ing best in Algeria, in mountain rivers. 

Then, as we drove east to the corner of Slovakia where it 
is bordered on the north by Poland and to the south by 
Russia, he told me a fishing tale that broke through the fog 
of the night before. In 1972, he said, he had gone to Mon¬ 
golia as part of a zoological team, and they camped out on 
the prairie on the banks of a river called the Shishhid. 
“In the night." Karol said, “we heard heavy splashings, 
and the next day I went down and threw out a small dead 
fish on a length of catfish line. I caught five big huchen in 


half an hour just putting the heavy cord line over my shoul¬ 
der when they bit and walking away from the river. Each 
one was more than a yard long, but then I hooked one that 
destroyed my thick line. They were huchen ! Not our Hucho 
hucho, but an Asian species that we hardly know anything 
of, Hucho lairnen. We think they may go up to 150 pounds 
in Mongolia. Nobody tries to catch them. The nomadic 
tribes there are Buddhist, and killing fish is taboo. Another 
time we took a small net, just three meters long, and worked 
it down the bank for 50 meters. When we hauled it there 
were 270 grayling. ..." 

I was figuring out how you organized a visa for Mon¬ 
golia when 1 realized Ladislav had stopped the car. “Look!” 
he said tragically. 

In front of us was the Vah, the biggest of the huchen riv¬ 
ers. It was almost completely iced over, except for a narrow 
lane in the middle dotted with miniature floes. To fish was 
clearly impossible. The hard weather had come early—lat¬ 
er I learned that the temperature had gone down to 22° 
below. It looked as if there was no chance of my catching a 
huchen. 

A stubborn, set look had come into Ladislav's face, 
though. “We will look further," he said, and so we did. 
That bitter day we drove 200 miles over icy roads finding 
river after river icebound—the Turiec, the Orava, the Duna- 
jec, the Poprad, the Hornad. We had moved into wilder 
and wilder country, the foothills of the Carpathians with 
goosegirls out of Grimm's Fairy Tales in the village streets. 
As the light started to fail, close to the Polish border, we 
turned off the main road onto a forestry track that ran along¬ 
side the frozen Dunajec River, past a crumbling, romantic 
ruin. “Cerveny Klastor,” Ladislav said. “That's the Red 
Monastery. Or it was in the old days." It was a deep, claus¬ 
trophobic valley, a cleft in jagged rocks with pines climbing 
into mist. In one place some freak of physics had left a 
patch of water clear of ice, a patch the size of a bigger-than- 
average bathroom. “Would you like me to take a picture," 
Ladislav asked, “so that you can show them at home?" 

It seemed a little pointless, but I struggled into my boots 
and set up my tackle, tied on a spoon and cast it maybe 15 
feet to the edge of the ice as a trial while Ladislav focused 
his camera. 

Only Karol and Ladislav believe me about what hap¬ 
pened next. You can fish a month for huchcn without see¬ 
ing one. In the only clear patch of water in the whole of 
Slovakia a fish of about 20 pounds came slamming out from 
under the ice and grabbed my lure. Then it spoiled a most 
unlikely fishing story by jumping twice and throwing the 
hook. 

“Next year, perhaps?" said Ladislav. 

So it was the following morning that I went to the hatch¬ 
ery before heading for home, and Ladislav teased the big 
brood fish with dead trout. “If you arc writing about this,” 
he said, “will you tell people about the problem we have?" 

The hatchery system, which Samo Ivaska has devoted 
his life to and which is now managed by the Department of 
Fish Ponds, has been exposed to a new threat in the last 
few years. Unhappily, in Czechoslovakia there is not the 
sensitivity to ecological problems that has grown in the West 
in recent years. Filling production norms is more impor¬ 
tant than Hucho hucho. A stone quarry is operating within 
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50 yards of ihe hatchery. The detonations are bad, but much 
worse is the stone dust that descends on the ponds, blind¬ 
ing some of the brood fish and choking fry. A new hatchery 
seems the only solution, but state aid cannot be counted on 
and the cost might be 20 million Czech koruna—about $2 
million. “Do you think there's a chance that the World 
Wildlife Fund might help us? Or UNESCO?" Ladislav 
asked. 1 couldn't give him an answer to that. 

My own huchen story didn't end at this point, though. 
During 1974 Ladislav and I exchanged letters in a desul¬ 
tory way, and I was hopeful that he would make a firm 
invitation again. He did better than that. In September one 
of his bombshell letters arrived. "Hearty greetings," it said. 
“The best time for new attempt to catch Hitcho hucho is 
before beginning of official season. I have planned the term 
from 29th October to 1st November. Karol agrees . . . 
please write to me by return mail if you agree with this 
term." Write ? I had a wire off to him before breakfast. It 
might be cheating a little, but who was I to argue with the 
head of the Department of Flowing Waters? 

In the end, for all Ladislav's helpfulness, I wasn't allowed 
to cheat. Forty-eight hours before my flight came an in¬ 
ternational telegram. "Do not to Zilina," it said woefully. 
"Here arc terrible inundations." Weeks of torrential rain 
in Central Europe had sent the huchen rivers spilling over 
their banks. There was nothing to be done about it. In frus¬ 
tration, I slammed a lot of surf-casting tackle into the car, 
got on the ferry to Ireland and took out my feelings on the 
beaches of Kerry. I was still there when new word came 
from Ladislav. The rivers had gone down, though they 
weren't exactly right yet. We could try if I didn’t mind risk¬ 
ing the weather, for by now we were almost into December 
again. 

Yes, I wanted to try, I wired him. The salmon rod went 
into the tube again. The same bell captain was still behind 
the desk of the Hotel Jalta, and he had caught a 15-pound 
pike on one of the Swedish spoons. This time, though, I 
caught the Moscow Express from Prague, seven hours to 
Zilina and no dining car. You still had to be brave to be a 
huchen fisher. It was snowing in Zilina—probably it had 
never stopped—and nobody had spent any money on the 
Hotel Polom in the interval. This time, however, I thought it 
wiser not to disturb Ladislav late at night. 

It seemed to be a more sober occasion altogether, pos¬ 
sibly because my feelings about Hucho hucho were some¬ 
what more ambivalent than they had been. They didn't seem 
to be just trophy fish anymore. 1 still wanted to catch one, 
but only because 1 wanted to know the species better. I 
wanted the experience of a take and 1 wanted to look at 
one closely, enjoy the sight of it. 

Next morning we went straight to the Turiec. The snow 
was deep and it still came down spasmodically, but the riv¬ 
er was clear, nearly bank-high. 

Maybe fittingly, no huchen came to my rod that first day. 
Ladislav and a friend he had brought took one apiece, but 
we were widely separated and the fish were released before 
I could see them. 

That night Karol arrived from Bratislava and he had a 
surprise for us. He was finished with catfish lines. He had 
invested in a rod and reel. The rod was bright blue and 
telescoped down to 18 inches. When Ladislav saw it, he 


said something devastating in Slovak, but Karol smiled be- 
atifically and no longer pretended he was with us purely 
out of scientific interest. There was a certain amount of 
Jcllyneck in the evening’s reunion but we went to bed early. 
Next morning we were to fish the Orava. 

The Orava was a much bigger river than the Turiec, but 
it seemingly had its disadvantages. “You must be careful," 
Ladislav said. “Sometimes they release water front the dam 
and the river shoots up one meter. That upsets the huchen 
and perhaps you as well." 

I waded shallow and cast long all morning, glancing up¬ 
stream occasionally, looking out for such indicators as twigs 
and leaves suddenly sw irling down or maybe a w all of white 
water. But nothing happened. We worked dow nstream, and 
after a few' hours I was casting my bait, a small dead cy- 
prinid fish mounted to wobble, as mechanically as a tired 
gambler pulling the handle of a slot machine. And then I 
became a lucky tired gambler; I won the jackpot. 

1 had dropped down to a bend in the river where a big 
gravel bank was exposed in midstream, and here, discour- 
agingly in effect if not in logic, the Orava ran close to some 
kind of factory. I dropped the bait into the swirl at the tail 
of the bank. It traveled a couple of feet and was stopped 
hard. It would be pleasant but dishonest to write that the 
reel screamed and that 50 yards away a living bar of silver 
clawed its way skyward, as they say. 

But this was a small huchen, about eight pounds, and I 
was loaded for a possible 50-pounder. In fact it surprised 
me by buzzing off a few yards against a fairly tight drag, 
but all it could do after that was splash in a frenzy until I 
got it into the shallows and beached it. 

That was not how I w on the jackpot, though. I unhooked 
and released my huchen and immediately caught another a 
couple of pounds larger. I let him go, cast again and caught 
a third, 12 pounds 1 reckoned. Three huchen in 10 minutes, 
and you can go a season without seeing one. That was cer¬ 
tainly jackpot standard, and I was glad I had an audience 
for the last two. Ladislav had arrived. That evening rather 
more Jcllyneck was drunk and this was when Ladislav made 
his remark about me having huchen in my heart, not my 
wallet, so I hope he meant it. 

We went back to the Turiec next day, the last for fishing, 
and I caught two more huchen. Lying in the snow they 
were beautiful fish. It would have been good to catch a 50- 
pounder. but, oddly, I was perfectly happy with my small 
fish, with seeing them swim away in the dark, cold water. 
We went back to Martin before I left the country. Samo 
Ivaska was still propped up in his bed, still wanting to talk 
about the great salmon of the Danube system. The hatch¬ 
ery had deteriorated. There were only three brood fish left. 
Maybe it would have been good, after all, to have caught a 
big hen huchen just to get it safely to the hatchery. 

It was still snowing in Zilina when Karol and Ladislav 
saw me off on the night train to Prague. “You'll write about 
our fish, then?" Ladislav called after me. 

Well, so I have. But it might be worth saying again that 
Hucho hucho, one of the world’s great, if least-known sport 
fish, is seriously imperiled, a fish that, given a solid base of 
recovery, could stock and enhance rivers in temperate cli¬ 
mates all over the world. We don't have so many of them 
that a species can be lightly discarded. end 
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BICYCLES SET OFF A BLOOMER BOOM 
BECAUSE UNIPEDS COULD NOT PEDAL 

After a long period of relative neglect, the 
bicycle has been enjoying a revival lately. 
But recent tributes invariably overlook 
the bike's most significant contribution 
to the society in which we live: it gave the 
American woman a second leg. 

Before the 1890s, by which lime bi¬ 
cycling—or "wheeling" had become 
practical and popular, the typical, moral¬ 
ly upright American woman was a uni- 
pcd. No professor of comparative anato¬ 
my would actually admit this in print, but 
it was nevertheless a fact of life in Amer¬ 
ica, as well as in most other Western 
countries. All you had to do to confirm it 
was observe the physical conduct of the 
sexes. The pre-l890s man Haunted his 
two-leggedness by wearing tight-fitting 
trousers, frequently crossing his legs 
while seated, and walking with long 
strides as if toemphasize how far he could 
spread his two separate and distinct ap¬ 
pendages. When he mounted a horse, he 
casually threw one leg across the animal's 
back and rode astride his mount. 

In sharp contrast, the normal woman 
was forced to sit boll upright in her floor- 
length skirt with her feet together 
(strangely, like the male of the species, 
she possessed two feet rather than a sin¬ 
gle foot, as might have been expected). 
When she walked, her gait was mincing, 
like that of a trained seal, and when she 
rode a horse it was side-saddle, in a man¬ 
ner that not only diminished her security 
and comfort, but practically wore holes 
in the poor creature's back. 

There were a few exceptions, of course. 
It was rumored that in Paris some wom¬ 
en of the stage had two legs and actually 
displayed their bipedality before delight¬ 
ed male audiences. Men jammed theaters 
and cafes night after night to gawk at 
these anatomical marvels. 

Less worldly Americans simply pre¬ 
ferred not to admit that women possessed 
two "limbs," as they were called then. 
Accepting this myth was a relatively sim¬ 
ple matter until the bicycle came along. 
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Then a startling fact emerged. It was 
not—and still is not possible for a one- 
legged creature to ride a bicycle. A horse, 
coach, streetcar, yes. But not a bicycle. 

To properly manipulate the pedals, the 
rider must have two separate limbs. 
Those limbs must be clothed in a gar¬ 
ment. bloomers, for example, that allows 
them to operate independently and. 
therefore, reveal to complete strangers 
the bipedality of the rider. Still worse, the 
limbs must work in a manner that tends 
to emphasize the contours of the upper 
thigh and the hemispheric undulations of 
the buttocks. Horrors! What was to be 
done? At first, women were simply told 
that bicycling was not ladylike and they 
could not engage in it. In Flushing, N.Y., 
a school board resolved that it was im¬ 
moral for any young lady to ride a bicy¬ 
cle, and further noted that, when the lady 
happened to be a teacher, "the practice 
had a tendency to create immorality 
among the children of both sexes." 
Alarmed. Justice of the Peace William 
Sutton added a more specific resolution 
that banned women teachers from "rid¬ 
ing to and from the school room." 

But the new sport was growing, and 
the young men yearned for company. In 
desperation, women tried everything, 
from riding in their traditional full skirts 
to donning hideous, baggy Zouave trou¬ 
sers or special split skirts. In February 
of 1895 Mrs. Frank Sittig announced an 
exhibition of her new duplex bicycle 
skirt. The models were to be Eva A. Mc¬ 
Kean, the talented young elocutionist, 
and Vietta Huyler, the well-known am¬ 
ateur actress. On the great day the elo¬ 
cutionist and the actress pedaled deco¬ 
rously around the floor of a rink in 
Brooklyn, wearing a combination of skirt 
and trousers later adjudged by The Sew 
York Times to be "an ideal suit for cy¬ 
cling. to which even the most prudish 
could not object.” 

What most people had been objecting 
to and what the designers of exotic bi¬ 
cycling costumes had been trying to sup¬ 
plant were bloomers, though one man¬ 
ufacturer of the offending garments 
claimed earnestly that his product was 
preferable to skirts "on principles of de¬ 
corum, hygiene and safety." He added 
that the average bloomer suit was "far 
more modest than the average bathing 
or opera dress," to say nothing of the 
fact that bloomers had the added advan¬ 
tage of being fastened at the bottom, "so 
as to keep out the mice." 


But none of this was of any use to Lil¬ 
ly Drew. In July of 1895 Miss Drew was 
pedaling along the street in Walton, 
N.Y., wearing her new bloomers, or "ra- 
tionals," when she encountered her fian¬ 
ce, Frank Hammond. The young man 
gasped with indignation and delivered a 
tirade against "the most abominable out¬ 
fit a girl ever wore." In response, Lilly 
promptly handed him his engagement 
ring and pedaled away, vowing that she 
would remain single rather than promise 
to abandon her new costume. 

In Mason. Ohio that same week, a 
young organist named Ada Coleman 
rode to church in flaming red rationals, 
marched defiantly down the center aisle 
and settled herself in her accustomed 
place. She began to play the introduction 
to the hymn, H ho are these in height ar¬ 
ray . . .? but before she even reached the 
point where the minister says, "Please 
sing," half the congregation had stalked 
out of the church. 

And so it went. In Delaware County, 
N.Y.. a farmer pul up notices reading, 
ASS IDIOT OF I HI NEW WOMIN SPECIES 
FOUND RIDING OR WALKING ON THESE 
PREMISES WILL »E ARRIS I ED. Asked 10 
describe an "idiot of the new women spe¬ 
cies," the farmer defined her as "one of 
these fools in bloomer costume on a 
wheel." Even the presumably sophisti¬ 
cated actress Sarah Bernhardt objected 
to bicycle morality because, "it brings 
young people together in conditions un¬ 
favorable to strict surveillance." That 
sort of permissiveness was all right for 
the lax republic of the United Stales, she 
added, but she hated to "see French 
maidens subjected to similar influences." 

French authorities apparently were de¬ 
termined to wipe out these insidious in¬ 
fluences. Paris police were rumored to 
have arrested women in bicycling appar¬ 
el who were not actually engaged in 
wheeling. The basic assumption seems to 
have been that two-legged ness while 
moving was not as untoward as two-leg- 
gedness while standing still, sitting or 
lying down. 

It was The Sew York Times that final¬ 
ly turned out to be sophisticated, or at 
least resigned. With all that bicycling and 
"brazenness of bloomers" going on, the 
paper in 1895 predicted, "It is quite with¬ 
in the possibilities that the twentieth cen¬ 
tury may usher in a race of untrousered 
men and avowedly two-legged women." 

The Times was correct, at least on one 
count. end 



One thing you can say about the seasons of sport... 


..they never run out. 

To make sure you don’t miss a single punt. pass, pitch, putt, 
save, sprint or schuss — sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
every week. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re¬ 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey basket 
ball... the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card — and enter your subscription today. If someone’s beaten 
you to the card, write to 
Sports Illustrated 
Time-Life Building. Chicago. 

Illinois 60611. Or. call our toll-free 
number: 800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 
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ndup of the week Feb. 17-23 


badminton ARIZONA STATE captured the sixth 
annual Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women championship, defeating defending Long 
Beach State, at Macomb, III. 

pro basketball NBA: The Kansas C'iiy-Omaha 
Kings had the best inlradivisional record in ihe Mid¬ 
west (I4-6| but still (railed the Chicago Bulls (8-11 
in ihe division) by four games. Guards Jimmy Walk¬ 
er and Nate Archibald, the league's fifth-leading 
scorer, hit for 26 and 35 points respectively in a 
102-99 victory against slumping Detroit, which has 
lost II of its last 12 games. Washington, with two 
of the league’s top 10 rebounders in Wes L'nscld 
and Elvin Hayes, also beat the Pistons, as well as 
New York and Phoenix to build a commanding 12- 
gamc lead in the Central. Boston, the East leader, 
owned the second-best record in the league next to 
the Bullets but lost to both Pacific leader Golden 
Slate and runner-up .Seattle (page 20). The New Or¬ 
leans Jaw had a 4-0 week, beating Milwaukee and 
Phoenix by a total of four points but disposing of 
Philadelphia and Portland more convincingly. The 
Trail Blazers may have lost Bill Walton for the rest 
of the season because of a bone spur in his left foot. 
Cleveland held a half-game lead over Houston for 
second place in the Central as the Cavaliers heat 
the Rockets 100-95 and knocked olT Washington 
106-95. Atlanta had no victories, a fate shared by 
Philadelphia, Portland. Phoenix and Los Angeles. 
Buffalo, whose Bob McAdoo leads the league with 
a 34-point scoring average, went 3-1 for the week, 
losing only to the Bulls. 

ABA: In their first meeting since "The Longest 
Game." the New York Nets blasted the San Diego 
Conquistadors 126-93. as Julius Lrving celebrated 
his 2Slh birthday with 51 points. The Nets also had 
big victories over Virginia and San Antonio to open 
a 11^-game lead over Kentucky in the East. The Col¬ 
onels lost to the Sputs but Coach Hubic Brown 
called his team's 114-107 win over St. Louis the 
"greatest of the season. Every man contributed his 
maximum." Denver, looking golden in the Western 
standings, beat New York 117-115 in overtime but 
lost to Utah 99—80. The Nuggets were held to just 
13 points in the fourth quarter and 32 for the sec¬ 
ond half. The Q’s, 22'/t games back in the West, had 
three consecutive victories over Eastern Division 
clubs (Kentucky twice and Memphis) before the loss 
to the Nets. The Sounds defeated Virginia for their 
only triumph while Indiana continued its latc-sea- 
son drive in the West with three victories. 

BOWLING— EARL ANTHONY earned $7,000 by 
beating Bill Allen 217-195 in the finalsof the560,000 
Long Island Open. 


for a 275 and 530,000 in the Glen Campbcll-Los 
Angeles Open (page 14). 

AMY ALCOT'T, 19. an LPGA tour rookie from 
Santa Monica, fired a final-round 71 fora one-stroke 
nine-undcr-par victory and $5,000 in the Orange 
Blossom Classic at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

hockey —NHL: Montreal, leading the Norris divi¬ 
sion. swept a weekend series from Chicago, oulscor- 
ing the Black Hawks 18-6, and ended the busy week 
with a 2-1-1 record. The New York Islanders' lone 
victory was over Montreal, while Detroit won two 
and Patrick-leading Philadelphia had a win over 
Boston. The Flyers also lied Buffalo, the Adams 
leader, but the Sabres carved up Washington 9-4. 
The Capitals' bright spot was their first shutout ever, 
a 3-0 defeat of Kansas City. Mr. Zero was Goalie 
Ron Low, who had given up an average of 5.15 goals 
in 34 previous games. Nevertheless, the Capitals end¬ 
ed the week with a 10-3 loss to Chicago, which trailed 
Smythc front-runner Vancouver by live points. St. 
Louis settled for a 4-4 tie with the Sabres. Rogie Va- 
cbon notched his fifth shutout of the season in a 6-0 
Los Angeles whipping of Boston. California beat the 
slumping Bruins (1-3) by 6-4. New York Ranger All- 
Star Defenseman Brad Park blamed his latest in¬ 
jury, a strained knee, on the Madison Square Gar¬ 
den ice. "It's a disgrace." Park said. "It's the worst 
ice in the league." The Rangers (0-1-3) trailed the 
Flyers in the Patrick by eight points. Atlanta de¬ 
feated Minnesota 4-2, giv ing the F lames a .500 week. 


skiing- JEAN NOEL-AUGLRT of France won 
55,000 by taking the slalom and the overall title in 
the men's pro meet at Snow Summit. Calif. HANK 
KASHIWA of Steamboat Springs. Colo, was the 
circuit's leading moneywinner with $18,000. 

tennis EVONNE GOOLAGONG defeated Mar¬ 
garet Court 6-3, 3-6. 6-3 to win the V irginia Slims 
of Detroit tournament and SI5,000. 

ROD LAVER won 512.000 by crushing Allan Stone 
6-2, 6-2 in the finals of Ihe Michelob Pro-Celebrity 


a Costa. Calif. 


tournament ai 

TRACK & FIELD DWJGHT STONES set yet an¬ 
other indoor world record in the high jump, clear¬ 
ing 7' 5 %’ at the U.S. Olympic Invitational meet at 
Madison Square Garden. Tanzania’s FILBERT 
BAYI continued unbeaten in his first indoor sea¬ 
son by taking the 1,500 meters with a 3:41.2. FRAN- 
CIE LARRIEU established a meet record of 4:17.4 
in the women's metric mile. RICK WOHLHLITER 
won the 1.000 meters in 2:22.2 and DON BAIRD, 
an Australian who is a 23-year-old freshman at 
Long Beach Stale, took the pole vault at 17'9', a 
lifetime best. 

At an ITA meet in Salt Lake City, the mile relay 
team of WARREN EDMONSON (48.0). LEE EV ¬ 
ANS (47.2), LARRY JAMES <47.5) and JOHN 
SMITH (47 2) running unopposed on the Salt Pal¬ 
ace’s I l-lap track set a pro indoor record of 3:09.9. 
BRIAN OLDFIELD set a pro record or71-9' in 
the shotput and BEN JIPCHO took both the mile 
(4:08) and the two mile (8:40.6) at the same meet 
(page 58). 

EMIEL PUTTEMANS of Belgium set a world 
indoor record of 28:12.4 in ihe 10,000-metcr run 
in Paris. In Prague HELENA FIBINGEROVA 
of Cz-echoslovakia broke the women's world 
indoor record in the shot 



FACES «H THE CROWD 



pat KAPLA, a Pulaski 
(Wis.) High senior, has 
compiled a 107-3 record 
in wrestling over the 
last four years. Kapla 
won 22 matches this 
season in the 145- 
pound class to stretch 
his unbeaten streak to 
49. He is undefeated in 
11 invitational meets in 
his career. 



LaVERNE HENDER¬ 
SON, a freshman on the 
Louisiana Tech wom¬ 
en's basketball team, 
grabbed 37 of her 
team's 96 rebounds in a 
99-75 win over North¬ 
east Louisiana. In 18 
games this season Hen¬ 
derson has averaged 
16.1 rebounds and 18.4 
points. 



HERMAN SMITH-JO- 
MANNSEN, 99, of Pied¬ 
mont, Quebec, w as 
named Dubonnet Skier 
of the Year. He was in¬ 
volved in laying out ski 
trails in North America 
and is a regular entrant 
in cross-country com¬ 
petitions. He still skis 
daily to pick up his 
mail. 



KURT anselmi, a ju¬ 
nior diver for Shawnee 
Mission South High 
(Overland Park, Kans.) 
upset the defending 
two-time state champi¬ 
on and set a record of 
522.25 points while 
winning the state diving 
championship. Both di¬ 
vers compete on the 
same team. 



marvin degon. a se¬ 
nior forward on the 
Worcester (Mass.) 
State College hockey 
team, set an ECAC rec¬ 
ord for career hat tricks 
when he scored his 39th 
in a 7 3 victory over 
Bridgewater State. De¬ 
gon has amassed 318 
points in his 82-game 
collegiate career. 



casie newhouse, 14, 

of Pacific Palisades, 
Calif., won five events 
in the junior "A" divi¬ 
sion of the Pacific Coast 
Hunter-Jumper and 
Stock championships. 
Newhouse swept the 
equitation, stock horse, 
trail horse, pleasure 
horse and all-round 
events. 
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CONFERENTIAL ADVICE 

Sir: 

Score a big one for SI and Curry Kirk¬ 
patrick (Caught in a Spider's Web, Feb. 17). 
The colorful commentary and cover pic¬ 
ture gave Dave (Spider) Meyers the kind 
of national recognition he richly deserves. 
Curry also mentioned something we fans 
on the West Coast have known for some 
time, the Pac-8 is the best basketball con¬ 
ference in the country. 

If UCLA and Indiana are fortunate 
enough to meet in the NCAA finals in San 
Diego late this month, it should be a very 
good game. 

Jos G. Scrabfck, D.D.S. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Sir: 

Curry Kirkpatrick's fine article was about 
a good basketball conference, but not the 
best in the land. If he were to devote u little 
time to the Atlantic Coast Conference, he 
would have an article about the best. Four 
of the seven ACC teams arc in the nation's 
lop 20— the Pac-8 can't match that and 
speaking of records against nonconfcrcnce 
foes, 67-17 isn't that bad. 

Bruce Hulion 

Columbia S.C. 

LOW NOTE 

Sir: 

Holy Jazz. SI, I can hardly believe that 
you spent 3‘/j pages of your Feb. 17 issue on 
the New Orleans Jazz (Maravich and AH 
Those Jo You mean to tell me that with 
all the other belter NBA teams — Washing¬ 
ton. Boston or Golden State, to name a few 
New Orleans can work itself into your mag¬ 
azine? Stories like that are just not music to 
my ears. 

Michael Kane 

Vienna, Va. 

Sir: 

Thank you. Pal Putnam. It's about time 
something constructive was said about Pis¬ 
tol Pete. Contrary to popular belief, the for¬ 
tunes or misfortunes of the team do not rest 
on Maravich's shoulders alone. After all, he 
doesn't wear a cape. 

I agree with Coach Butch van Breda Kolff 
that the fan enjoys the beauty of a good pass 
or fast break. He should also realize that 
“pure scoring" and "bulling your way for a 
layup" win ball games, and that would please 
any Jazz fan. Fire away. Pistol. 

Giorgi Phelps 

St. Albans. W. Va. 


STEELERS- YEAR 

Sir: 

Re the wonderful article by Roy Blount 
Jr. ("Youre a Purl of All This", Feb. 17), 1 
am glad to know that the Pittsburgh Stccl- 
ers were able to celebrate their championship 
in such style, and with a leader like Joe 
Greene. After that fantastic victory in the 
Super Bowl, they ought to celebrate for the 
rest of the year. 

James Lisiecki 

Warren, N.J. 

IN THIS CORNER 

Sir: 

Mark Kram's enlightening piece The One- 
Minute Angels (Feb. 17) truly cornered the 
behind-the-scenes genius of boxing's stitch 
and stall men. The talents of Angelo Dun¬ 
dee. Fddic Futch, Gil Clancy and the late 
Charley Goldman are too often neglected, 
and far too little has been written of their 
exploits. The article was. if you can excuse 
the obvious quip, a cut above the rest. 

, James Meroi.la 

Warren, R.I. 

NEWCOMERS 

Sir: 

Congratulations on your article about the 
Los Angeles Kings (Waifs Who Dare to 
Darken Doors, Feb. 10). They are one of four 
expansion teams (Vancouver, Philadelphia 
and Buffalo being the other three) vying for 
divisional titles in the NHL this season, and 
I'm glad you recognize them. Expansion is 
the best thing to happen to hockey since the 
slap shot. 

Greg Prince 

Fayetteville, Ga. 

VIOLENT HOCKEY (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I am not really a hockey fan, but friends 
keep telling me what an exciting game it is. 
On Feb. 6 l decided to watch the Rangers 
and Flyers on TV. After some six-plus min¬ 
utes of the first period, the Rangers had re¬ 
ceived more than half an hour of penalties 
(32 minutes, to be exact), the Flyers a total 
of 28 minutes. Each leant had a player eject¬ 
ed for game misconducts, and more than five 
fights had taken place. 

I've followed your comments about the 
fighting in the NHL, but this game was be¬ 
yond belief. Perhaps the NHL would do bet¬ 
ter to replace the Bobby Clarkes with the 
Muhammad Alis. The final blow was the 
commentary by Ranger announcers Jim 
Gordon and Rill Chadwick, exclaiming 


about all the "action and excitement." 
Amazing! How many rounds must a team 
win to gain victory? This is hockey? Thanks, 
but no thanks. I'll stick with basketball and 
football, games that include roughness, but 
whose goal is scoring, not hurting. 

Robert L. Segal 

Trenton, N.J. 

MOST DEMANDING SPORTS 

Sir: 

I feel that you have overlooked an obvi¬ 
ous corollary of that little-known fact you 
mentioned in the item "Hardest Rows to 
Hoc" (Scorecard, Feb. 10). If ballet is the 
most demanding discipline physically, then 
surely figure skating is the most demanding 
sport. On the basis of 10 years’ personal ex¬ 
perience, I would list endurance, flexibility, 
coordination, agility, balance, intelligence 
and creativity as essential requirements 
(three points each on Dr. Paul Hunsicker's 
scale). Not as obvious, but still very neces¬ 
sary, arc strength and body type (two points 
each), giving figure skating an overall rating 
of 25. Toller Cranston may be the world's 
greatest athlete. 

John Melnyk Jr. 

Boston 

Sir: 

You report a low rating for hiking, but 
Dr. Hunsickcr might change his view if he 
read The Path to Rome by Hilaire Belloc. 
This masterpiece gives a detailed description 
of the efforts involved in walking, without 
any assistance from car, train, bike, horse, 
donkey or cow, from Belfort to Rome, di¬ 
agonally across Switzerland. I have done the 
Swiss part of the walk in about a fortnight 
in the same conditions described by Belloc, 
except that I always slept in a bed while he 
often slept out in the open. But he was 30 
when he did the walk and I was 60 when 1 
followed in his footsteps. That was some 15 
years ago. t am quite ready to do it all over 
again. 

Harold Kim. 

Paris 

Sir: 

Any ranking that shows fishing above hik¬ 
ing with respect to "fitness, health and work 
capacity" obviously has a flaw in it. 

Robert E. Cain 

San Diego 
Sir: 

You have neglected to mention a most de¬ 
manding, creative and growing sport, gym- 
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nasties. Usingthccatcgorics provided by Dr. 
Hunsicker, I arrive at a point total equal to 
the 23 given to basketball. 

Jliikly Miller 

Whitehall, Pa. 

• Dr. Hunsicker ranks gymnastics very 
low on intelligence and creativity but 
gives it a total of 20 points, the same 
amount as diving and judo. I'D. 

FRUSTRATED EFFORT 

Sir: 

I wish to thank you and especially Ron 
Reid for a fine article on Dwight Stones and 
high jumping < The Record Didn't Measure 
l p, Feb. 17). As a jumper now in college. I 
can readily understand Stones' unhappiness 
over the officiating. Men who are more c\- 
pcricnced should be assigned to these spe¬ 
cialized events, There is nothing more frus¬ 
trating than making a superior jump only to 
tind that the height was measured incorrect¬ 
ly. Such an occurrence at Stones' level of 
competition is inexcusable. 

Chris Clements 

College Station, Texas 

MARATHON SWIMMER 

Sir: 

Thank you for a beautifully written piece 
on an incredible woman. Lynne Cox (Cour¬ 
age Conquers a Cruel Sea, Feb. 17). How 
refreshing it is to read a story written by a 
man about a woman that docs not go on 
about the color of her hair or how she looked 
in her bathing suit. Sam Moses" fine job al¬ 
most makes up for your Jan. 27 cover. 

Linda Finnissy 

Freeland. Md. 

MORE FROM THE HOMEFRONT 

Sir: 

Once again you have provided twofold en¬ 
tertainment with your bathing suit article 
(Old Cods, Young Goddesses, Jan 27) Not 
only do your readers get an est helically pleas¬ 
ing feature, they also get the perennially 
entertaining response from other readers 
(Feb. 10). The uproar is almost as enjoyable 
as the articles themselves. Keep them com¬ 
ing. please. 

Richard A. Love 

Providence 

Sir: 

I wondered if you received any flak from 
school principals about the photographs that 
accompanied the article The Men and the 
Myth in your Oct. 14 issue. Didn't they con¬ 
sider the pictures of the bodybuilders just as 
revealing? 

Ross Schmel/er 

Park Ridge. III. 

romlnutd 


Presenting the 
Kodak Moviedeck projector. 
A beautiful way 
to look at your movies. 



Kodak took a movie projector and made it a 
joy to behold. We made it the Kodak Moviedeck 
projector. 

One of its reels lies flat against the top, 
barely visible. The other reel is gracefully tucked 
away underneath. It has wood-grain vinyl side 
panels and it’s topped by a smoke-tinted dust 
cover. 

Three models of the Moviedeck feature a 
special pull-out viewing screen that lets you look 
at your movies without setting up a big screen, or 



turning off room lights. 

Now beauty is as 
beauty does. 

Moviedeck pro¬ 
jectors are at your 
photo dealer’s now, 
starting at less than 
$110. (Model shown, 
less than $255.) 


Kodak Moviedeck [^1 

projector. Um 
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tax 

help? 

call IRS 
toll free 

No matter where you 
live, you can call the 
IRS toll free for tax 
assistance. To find the 
toll-free IRS number 
for your area, check 
your tax instructions 
booklet or your local 
telephone directory. 

[Q)@(p)@[rODin)®(n]ft 

Internal 

Revenue 

Service 


Change 

Address 

If you're moving, please let us know 
4 weeks in advance. 


I here 


Mail to Sports Illustrated 

541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago Illinois 60611 
For even taster service on this or other n 
ters concerning your subscription - billing 
newai. complaints, additional subscriptions 
— call toll free 

800 - 621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SI check bo* new renewal 
Subscription price in the United Slates. 
Canada Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands S14 a year, military personnel any¬ 
where in the world S10 a year all others S18 
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Sir: 

I will never understand why people con¬ 
tinue to criticize your covers of the girls in 
bathing suits. Magazines can show people 
starving in Biafra or being blown open in 
Vietnam and there is no criticism. I, for one, 
would rather see your cover any time. 

Judy Dunham 

Coraopolis, Pa. 

Sir: 

I am a high school student and athlete, 
and 1 thought the article was excellent, The 
girls were not the usual pin-ups but very re¬ 
freshing models. The world is full of differ¬ 
ent kinds of taste,and l thought you showed 
good taste. 

Jim Belenis 

Davis. Calif. 

Sir: 

Your Jan. 27 issue had some of the most 
attractive athletes seen in a long time, but 
let’s get back to baseball, football, hockey 
and other sports. 

Jerome S. Abrams, M.D. 

Burlington, Vt. 

MUZZLE-LOADERS 

Sir: 

Many thanks for Robert F. Jor.es’ article 
on the resurgence of hunting with muzzle- 
loading weapons t Pulling Some inn inio the 
Cun, Feb. 10). Too often the media dance 
to the Bambi-lovers' tunc: it is a ray of sun¬ 
shine to find in a major publication a state¬ 
ment revealing some of the joys of hunting. 
They arc many. 

Hunting is one of the rare ways in which 
a sportsman can pit his skills against his en¬ 
vironment without seriously endangering it. 
In fact, hunters harvest a sufficient amount 
of game to prevent overpopulation, and the 
money from license fees and equipment- 
purchase taxes provides financing for wild¬ 
life study and management. 

Those of us who love hunting enjoy the 
thrill of the stalk or the chase and being out 
in the few wild areas left by the urbanizers 
and the subdividers. Game in the freezer is 
but an additional bonus. The return of the 
muzzle-loader makes the hunt more person¬ 
ally fulfilling. 

Carl E. Braun 

Windsor, Vt. 

Sir: 

Robert F. Jones, normally a perceptive 
and gifted writer, is guilty of a cheap shot in 
his article when he refers to those of us who 
are disenchanted with hunting as "Bambi- 
lovers." Would Jones consider it possible 
that we arc as concerned about the killing 
of dogs, cows, other hunters and normal peo¬ 
ple as we arc about Bambi.' 

John R. ScoTtORD Jr. 

Hanover, N.H. 
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CONNORS' RACKET 

Sir: 

1 enjoyed Joe Jares' fine story on the events 
of the Jimmy Connors-Rod Laver encounter 
(A Two-Armed Bund it Hits I he Jack /ml, 
Feb. 10). However, l must address myself to 
the statement about Jimmy's racket, 
“T-2000s arc available to the public, but they 
aren’t quite the same. The company makes 
up Connors’ specially for hint." 

Jimmy switched from a wood racket to the 
T 2000 soon after it was introduced in 1967. 
During the past few years a few modifications 
in the construction of the frame were made, 
primarily to improve its durability. The ad¬ 
justments were so slight the average player 
would find it difficult to distinguish the im¬ 
proved one from the original model. 

Jimmy prefers to continue using frames 
identical to the one w ith which he started. W c 
are well aware that it is important for a play¬ 
er to have confidence in his racket, so we put 
aside a substantial quantity of the original 
model for him. This model is still being used 
by countless thousands of players. 

Gf.ne J. Buwictc 
Director, Tennis Promotion 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
River Grove, III. 

NO SWEAT (CONT.) 

Sir: 

In answer to a letter in your Feb. 3 issue, 
the late Emil Von Elling, while coaching 
track at NYU, allowed his athletes a 60-sec¬ 
ond shower; 20 seconds to get wet, 20 sec¬ 
onds to soap up and 20 seconds to rinse olT. 
It was his feeling you could wash a workout 
right down the drain. 

Worse, however, is any chill you might in¬ 
cur from taking this unnecessary cleansing. 
Dr. Alexander Leaf in studying the people 
of Vilcabamba, Ecuador, some of the long¬ 
est-lived in the world, found that many had 
not bathed for two years and the record was 
10 years. 

If health and long life are my concern. I’m 
not going to worry about my neighbor’s 
nose, 

George Sheehan, M.D. 

Red Bank, NJ. 

Sir: 

I find myself in almost daily contact (in 
elevators, subways, etc.) with what seems to 
be a plethora of Dr. George Sheehan’s fa¬ 
natic faithful who believe a “Saturday night 
bath is ablution enough.” My candid obser¬ 
vation is that the good doctor should con¬ 
sult a doctor; his nose is in deep trouble. 

Dick Stern 

New York City 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Live Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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Traditionally smooth. Untraditionally priced 

You can buy a more expensive Canadian, but not a smoother one. 

Windsor. A rare breed of Canadian. 


A collection of antique Grenadier Guardsman 
brass and pewter insignia. 






Of all filter kings tested: 

# Carlton 

is lowest. 

Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for 
other brands that call themselves low in tar. 

tar, nicotine 
_mg/cig mg/cig 

Brand D (Filter) 14 1.0 

Brand D (Menthol) 14 1.0 

Brand K (Menthol) 14 0.9 

Brand R (Filter) 14 0.9 

Brand M (Filter) 12 0.9 

Brand T (Menthol) 12 0.7 

Brand T (Filter) 11 0.7 

Brand V (Filter) 11 0.7 

Brand V (Menthol) 11 0.8 

Carlton Filter 4 0.3 

Carlton Menthol 4 0.3 

Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)— 

2 mg. "tar", 0.2 mg. nicotine 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Filter and Menthol, 4 mg. "tar'', 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Oct. 74. 















